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HE San Francisco Conference 
| has completed its work and 
has submitted the results of 
its labors to the fifty-one members 
of the United Nations for ratifica- 
tion. When the document drafted by 
‘the Conference—The Charter of the 
United Nations—has been ratified 
by the five Great Powers — The 
| United States, The United Kingdom, 
Russia, France, and China—and by 
a majority of the other forty-six 
inations, it will go into effect. On 
July 28, 1945, the Charter was rati- 
fied by the United States Senate. 
What sort of organization does the 
Charter establish? What are its 
merits? 
| I 
‘The Charter provides for a single, 
‘integrated organization of peace- 
loving nations. The Organization is 


* At the time of the preparation of this 
article neither the minutes of the com- 
‘mittees of the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, nor the hearings on the Charter 
‘before the Foreign Relations Commit- 
‘tee of the United States Senate, had 
been published. Hence the interpreta- 
tions of the Charter set forth were 
made without the benefit of a study 
‘of these materials. It is to be ex- 
‘pected that they will throw much 
‘light upon the construction to be 
/given the Charter. 

The references listed at the end of 
‘the article are to the Charter of the 
United Nations, cited “Charter,” the 
‘Statute of the International Court of 
Justice, cited “Statute,” and the Cov- 
enant of the League of Nations, cited« 
“Covenant.” 
( 


GEORGE W. GoBLE 


College of Law, University of Illinois 


composed of five principal organs, 
the Security Council, the General 
Assembly, the Economic and Social 
Council, the International Court of 
Justice, and the Secretariat, and a 
number of subsidiary agencies. 


The Security Council 


The Security Council is composed of 
representatives of eleven member 
nations, five of which are the Great 
Powers, which are permanent mem- 
bers, and six of which are nations 
elected thereto by the General As- 
sembly. The latter, called nonper- 
manent members, are elected for a 
term of two years, and are not eli- 
gible to succeed themselves.’ 

-The Security Council has two 
principal functions: (a) the pacific 
settlement of disputes between na- 
tions,’ and (b) the application of co- 
ercive action in the event of an act 
of aggression, or a breach of the 
peace or a threat to the peace on the 
part of any nation. 

In performing its first function, 
the Security Council is required to 
call upon the parties to a dispute to 
settle it by negotiation, inquiry, 
mediation, conciliation, arbitration, 
judicial determination, or other 
peaceful means. That failing, if the 
dispute is of such a character as to 
endanger peace, the Security Coun- 
cil itself may “recommend appro- 
priate procedures or methods of 
adjustment” or “such terms of 
settlement as it may consider ap- 
propriate.”” A dispute of a legal 
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jnature would ordinarily be referred 
iby the Security Council to the Inter- 
jnational Court of Justice for de- 
icision.’ ; 

» Not only do all members of the 
FOrganization covenant “to refrain 
|... from the threat or use of force 
‘against the territorial integrity or 
(political independence’ of other 
ymembers and to “settle their in- 
iternational disputes by peaceful 
#means,”* but they also agree “to ac- 
fcept and carry out the decisions of 
the Security Council” and “to com- 
ply with the decisions of the Interna- 
tional Court”” on questions coming 
‘before these agencies for decision. 
' Compliance with a decision of the 
éSecurity Council or of the Inter- 
inational Court thus becomes not 
jsimply a moral obligation, but a 
Hlegal duty. A nation refusing to 
‘carry out such a decision becomes 
fan outlaw—a violator of interna- 
)tional law. 

| In performing its second impor- 
Itant function, the Security Council 
lis empowered to request member 
‘nations. to sever economic, diplo- 
}matic, and communications relations 
‘with a nation found to be guilty of 
aggression, of a breach of the peace, 
‘or of a threat to peace,” or, in the 
event of the inadequacy of these 
measures, to “take such action by 
air, sea or land forces as may be 
necessary to maintain or restore in- 
ternational peace and security.’”” To 
enable the Security Council to put 
this sanction into operation, the 
member nations agree to make avail- 
able to it predetermined contingents 
of armed forces and facilities.“ The 
numbers and types of these forces, 
‘their degree of readiness and loca- 
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tion, are to be determined by sepa- 
rate agreements made between mem- 
ber nations and the Security Council. 
When such forces are called up by 
the Council, they will be under the 
immediate direction and command 
of a Military Staff Committee, 
which consists of the Chiefs of Staff 
of the Great Powers.” In the per- 
formance of its duties, the Military 
Staff Committee acts under the au- 
thority of the Security Council and 
is responsible to it, and not to the 
member nations.” 

In performing either the first or 
the second function, the Security 
Council may avail itself of the fa- 
cilities of regional agencies like the 
Pan American Union.” If, however, 
the Security Council for any reason 
fails to act, a regional agency, with- 
out previous authority of the Se- 
curity Council, may act in self-de- 
fense against an armed attack, but 
such action does not deprive the 
Security Council of its authority to 
intervene at any time.” Thus the 
regional agency is always subject 
to the higher power of the Security 
Council. 


Voting Procedure of Security 
Council 


Any procedural matter before the 
Security Council may be passed by 
the affirmative vote of any seven of 
its eleven members. A decision on 
other matters (i.e., matters of sub- 
stance), requires that the seven af- 
firmative votes include the five 
permanent members of the Council, 
except that on a question having to 
do with the pacific settlement of dis- 
putes (the first important function 
of the Security Council discussed 
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above), a party to a dispute is not 
qualified to vote.” 

It may sometimes be difficult to 
determine when a question involves 
procedure, requiring only the con- 
currence of any seven members of 
the Council for approval, and when 
it involves substance, requiring that 
the seven include the five perma- 
nent members. This question was 


fore action is taken on a matter as 
important as the enforcement of 
peace. The stress should be placed 
on the desirability of unity among 


the Great Powers, rather than upon} 
the power of one nation to veto} 


action desired by other nations. 


To understand this problem, a) 
distinction should be made between | 
a dispute not involving a member |} 


| 
| 


h 


of the Security Council as a party, || 
and one involving a member of the | 
Council as a party. If a dispute \ 


debated at the San Francisco Con- 
ference, and it was there decided 
that the privilege of any nation to 


present and discuss a case fully be- 
fore the Council is to be regarded 
as a procedural matter merely, and 
therefore may be granted by the 
affirmative vote of any seven mem- 
bers of the Council. If, however, 
the question is presented as to 
whether the case should be “investi- 
gated” or what the final disposition 
or settlement of the case should be, 
matters of substance would be in- 
volved and the seven votes required 
for a decision must include the five 
permanent members of the Council, 
excluding any member who may be 
a party to the dispute. 


The Big Five Veto 


There has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion and some misunderstanding 
concerning the power of any one of 
the Big Five Nations to “veto” ac- 
tion by the Security Council. The 
use of the term “veto power” in this 
connection is somewhat misleading. 
It would be more appropriate to call 
this requirement the “unanimity 
rule,’ because the purpose of the 
requirement is not to give any Big 
Five Nation a “veto” on action de- 
sired by other nations, but to assure 
unanimity among the Big Five, be- 


” 


arises between two nations neither 
of which is represented on the Se- | 
curity Council, either may not only | 
bring the case to the attention of || 
the Council, but discuss it fully be- |; 
fore the Council, with no member | 
having the power to veto the pro- | 


cedure. If, however, the question is 


raised as to whether the case should | 


be investigated, or after investi- 
gation, whether recommendations 
should be made for adjustment or 
settlement of the controversy, then 
an affirmative vote of seven, includ- 
ing the Big Five, is required. Any 
one of the Big Five or any five of 
the Little Six could veto a determi- 


nation of the case. Or if, after rec- 


ommending a method of adjustment 
or the terms of settlement, there is 
a refusal of a nation to comply with 
the settlement, and the question is 
raised as to the use of economic 


sanctions or military force, any one > 


of the Big Five or any five of the 
Little Six may veto action. It seems 
unreasonable to assume, however, 
that if the merits of a case, or a pre- 
ponderant public opinion, weighed 
strongly on the side of action a 
single nation would be inclined to 
exercise its veto power. 


| If, however, a dispute arises to 
jwhich a Big Five member of the 
eSecurity Council is a party, such 
smember is disqualified to vote on the 
question as to whether the case may 
»be presented or discussed, whether 
ithe dispute is of such a nature as to 
ithreaten peace, whether recommen- 
dations for adjustment should be 
pmade, whether the case should be 
referred to the International Court, 
yor what the “terms of settlement” 
jshould be. At no point in this pro- 
cedure, from the original presenta- 
ion of the case to the final decision, 
idoes the Big Five Nation party to 
ithe dispute have the privilege of 
ivoting, much less the power to veto 
ithe Council’s decision. The same 
lrule applies to a little nation. Each 
jparty to the dispute, though not per- 
imitted to vote on any matter lead- 
sing up to the decision, or on the final 
idecision itself, is by the terms of the 
}Charter under a legal duty to “ac- 
fcept and carry out” the decision of 
ithe Security Council,® or, if the 
jmatter is referred to the Interna- 
itional Court, to comply with a judg- 
ment of the Court.” 

Since determination of appropri- 
ate “terms of settlement” of a dis- 
pute can hardly be made by the 
Council without indicating which 
ation is in the wrong, it seems a 
reasonable inference that the Se- 
curity Council can, over the protest 
of even a Big Five Nation, party to 
a dispute, brand such nation an in- 
ternational outlaw. 

It is only when there is a failure 
to comply with a decision of the 
Security Council or the Court, or 
when there is an act of aggression, 
or a threat to or breach of the peace, 
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that a party to the dispute, if a Big 
Five Nation, may veto Council ac- 
tion. 


The General Assembly 


The General Assembly is composed 
of representatives of all members of 
the organization. Each nation, large 
and small, has one vote in this body, 
but may have as many as five repre- 
sentatives.” The General Assembly 
may discuss and consider questions 
relating to international peace and 
security, including principles gov- 
erning disarmament, and make rec- 
ommendations on such matters to 
member nations or the Security 
Council. As to a particular dispute, 
unless the Security Council has 
taken it under consideration and is 
dealing with it, the General Assem- 
bly may not only discuss it, but make 
recommendations for its settlement.” 

The principal function of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, however, is not to 
deal with disputes, but to “initiate 
studies and make recommendations 
for the purpose of promoting” in- 
ternational cooperation in the politi- 
cal, economic, social, cultural, edu- 
cational, and health fields, and to 
assist “in the realization of human 
rights and basic freedoms for all, 
without distinction as to race, sex, 
language or religion.”” The General 
Assembly thus is the forum where 
any question of international import 
may be discussed. It is the popular 
body, the world “town meeting,” 
where grievances of many sorts may 
be freely aired and bandied about 
by representatives of small nations 
as well as large. 

The General Assembly is also to 
receive and consider reports from 
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the Security Council and all other 
bodies of the Organization,” to ap- 
portion the expenses among its 
members, and to consider and ap- 
prove the budgets of all the various 
agencies of the Organization.” It 
thus has the power which comes 
from controlling the purse strings 
of the Organization. 

A very important authority 
granted to the General Assembly is 
its power to elect the six nonperma- 
nent members of the Security Coun- 
cil,” all eighteen members of the 
Economic and Social Council,” sub- 
stantially one-half the members of 
the Trusteeship Council,” and 
(jointly with the Security Council) 
from a list of nominations supplied 
by various national groups, all fif- 
teen members of the International 
Court of Justice.” 

The General Assembly is to meet 
annually. Its decisions on important 
matters may be made by a two- 
thirds majority of those present and 
voting. Other matters require only 
a simple majority for approval.” 


The Economic and Social 
Council 


The principal subagency of the 
General Assembly is the Economic 
and Social Council. It consists of 
representatives of eighteen nations 
elected by the General Assembly for 
three-year terms.” It can make de- 
cisions by a simple majority vote.” 
The Economic and Social Council is 
to remain in permanent session and 
is to act, under the authority of the 
General Assembly, in economic, so- 
cial, cultural, educational, and health 
matters of international character, 
and in the fields of human rights 


and freedoms. To facilitate the per- 
formance of its duties, the Economic 
and Social Council is authorized to }} 
set up commissions in various eco- 
nomic, social, and humanitarian 
fields.* It also has the function | 
integrating and of coordinating vari- 
ous specialized agencies like the In- | 
ternational Labor Office, the United | 
Nations Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, and the International || 
Bank and Monetary Fund (provided || 
for by the Bretton-Woods Confer- || 
ence).* It is the purpose of: the|| 
Charter to head up, in the Economic || 
and Social Council, all economic, || 
social, cultural, and humanitarian || 
agencies heretofore established or || 
hereafter to be established, and to} 
make this Council directly respon- | 
sible for its activities in all these | 
fields to the General Assembly. 

An important difference between 
the Security Council, on the one | 
hand, and the General Assembly and | 
its subagency, the Economic and | 
Social Council, on the other, is that | 
the former has power to make de- 
cisions that are final and binding 
upon all member nations of the 
Organization,” whereas the latter 
agencies have authority only to rec- 
ommend measures to member na- 
tions.” Their proposals do not be- 
come binding until ratified by the 
members of the Organization. | 


The International Court 
of Justice 


The International Court of Justice 
is established for the purpose of 
settling legal (justiciable) controver- 
sies, such as disputes involving in- 
ternational law, the interpretation 
of a treaty, the “existence of a fact 


‘which, if established, would consti- 
ttute a breach of an international 
i obligation,” and the “nature and ex- 
EK tent of reparation to be made for 
tthe breach of an international obli- 
$ gation.”” The Court is to be com- 
i posed of fifteen judges, five to be 
| elected every three years for nine- 


nationals of the same country.” The 
election is to be by an absolute ma- 
)jority of the General Assembly and 
j the Security Council (without a dis- 
tinction being made between perma- 
‘nent and nonpermanent members) 
) from a list of persons nominated by 
} various national groups, after such 
- groups have advised with the na- 
| tion’s highest judges, law faculties, 
and national academies devoted to 
‘the study of law.” 

The judges of the Court will in 
lno sense represent the countries of 
\ which they are nationals. They must 
possess the qualifications required in 
'their respective countries for ap- 
} pointment to the highest court, or be 
jurisconsults of recognized compe- 
‘tence in international law.” The 
_character and qualifications of the 
judges who sat on the World Court 
established under the League of Na- 
i tions were such that the Court’s 
judgments were highly regarded and 
‘respected. The exacting qualifica- 
tions required and the method of 
selecting the judges of the new 


they will possess in high degree the 

| qualities of international-minded- 

_ness and freedom from bias, and 
that they will most likely live up to 

'the same high standard set by the 

| judges of the old Court. 

The Court has jurisdiction over 


* year terms, no two of whom shall be . 


“World Court give assurance that. 
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all legal disputes arising between 
nations that have especially agreed 
by treaty or by unilateral declara- 
tion to give the Court such jurisdic- 
tion,” and over all disputes specifi- 
cally referred to it by the Security 
Council.” Otherwise, specific dis- 
putes may be referred to the Court 
by agreement of the parties. In ad- 
dition, it is the Court’s responsi- 
bility, upon the request of any organ 
or agency of the Organization, to 
render advisory opinions on cases 
submitted to it.* All decisions are 
rendered by a simple majority vote 
of the judges present. If there is 
no judge on the Court who is a na- 
tional of any party to a dispute, a 
special judge of that nationality will 
be appointed for the purposes of 
that case.* By joining the Organiza- 
tion, each nation becomes bound to. 
comply with the Court’s judgment in 
any dispute to which it is a party, if 
the Court has jurisdiction, and if it 
fails to comply, the Security Council 
is authorized to take such steps as 
may be necessary to compel com- 
pliance.* 

Since the Court will, so far as 
possible, base its decisions upon prin- 
ciples of law and justice rather than 
upon mere expediency, it will be de- 
sirable that as many disputes as 
possible be assigned to the Court for 
decision. In this manner, the Court 
will be enabled to develop gradually 
a genuine system of international 
jurisprudence. 

The Court may organize itself 
into chambers, or divisions of three 
or more judges each, the several di- 
visions to specialize in particular 
types of cases, for example, one in 
labor cases, another in transit and 
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communications cases, etc.” The de- 
cision of any division will be re- 


garded as the judgment of the Court. | 


The Secretariat 


The Secretariat is the administra- 
tive agency of the entire Organiza- 
tion. It is headed by a Secretary- 
General who is elected by the 
General Assembly upon recommen- 
dation;of the Security Council.“ The 
Secretary-General, under regula- 
tions to be set up by the General 
Assembly, selects his own staff.” In 
order that members of the Secre- 
tariat shall be as unbiased and in- 
ternational-minded as possible, the 
Charter expressly provides that in 
the performance of their duties they 
“shall be responsible only to the Or- 
ganization” and shall not “seek or 
receive instructions from any gov- 
ernment or from any other authority 
external to the Organization.” 

It is the responsibility of the Sec- 
retariat to arrange for meetings of 
the various international agencies, 
keep the records, make reports, sup- 
ply officers with information, and in 
general keep the entire machine run- 
ning from day to day. An important 
power vested in the Secretary-Gen- 
eral is to “bring to the attention of 
the Security Council any matter 
which, in his opinion, might threaten 
international peace and security.”” 


The Trusteeship System 


An international trusteeship system 
is created for colonial and depend- 
ent territories (called trust terri- 
tories), and a Trusteeship Council 
acting under the authority of, and 
responsible to, the General Assembly 


is set up for supervising the admin-_ || 


istration of such territories.” The 


objectives of the trusteeship system 


include the promotion of “the po-— 


litical, economic, social, and educa- 
tional advancement of the trust 
territories, and their progressive de- 
velopment toward self-government 
or independence” and the encour- 
agement of respect “for human 
rights and for fundamental free- 
doms” among their inhabitants.” 
Each dependent or colonial territory 
is left under the general authority 
of the member nation now con- 
trolling it, but if such territory is 


brought into the trusteeship system, |, 


the administering nation becomes a 
trustee for the benefit of the inhabi- 


tants of the trust territories, and: 


will be required to make periodic 
reports to the Trusteeship Council, 
on such matters as the “political, 
economic, social and educational ad- 
vancement of the inhabitants” of 
the territory.“ And, in turn, the 
Trusteeship Council is required to 
report to the General Assembly on 
the condition of the inhabitants of 
all trust territories. 

The Trusteeship Council consists 
of one representative from each of 
the nations administering trust terri- 
tories, plus an equal number of 
others, elected for three-year terms 
by the General Assembly (including, 
however, any Great Power not ad- 
ministering trust territories).” The 
trusteeship system will apply only to 
such territory as is placed under the 
Trusteeship Council by agreement 
of the member nations controlling 
dependent or colonial territories.” 

Excluded from the control of the 
Trusteeship Council are areas that 


may be set aside as strategic bases. 
Since these areas are to be devoted 
to the enforcement of peace, they 
will be placed under the control of 
the Security Council.” 


II 


So much for the framework of the 
new Organization and the functions 
of its principal agencies. What are 
the objections to it? 


Is the Charter a Big Five 
Alliance? 


|Some critics say that the Organiza- 
‘tion is nothing more than a camou- 
flaged alliance of the Big Five— 
‘that the Charter is an instrument 
for giving them the power to domi- 
‘nate the world. This is far from the 
truth. While it is true that the Big 
Five have the lion’s share of power 
under the Charter, that power is 
spearheaded in the direction of 
‘peace and not of war. Not only that, 
‘but it is spearheaded in the direc- 
‘tion of a just peace. It is a power 
which the Charter clothes with re- 
sponsibility. The Charter contains 
‘numerous restrictions upon the use 
et Big Five power for war, op- 
pression, or exploitation, and sets up 
pressures that will cause this power 
‘to be applied in the interest of the 
/maintenance of a just peace. 

Some of the provisions of the 
Charter which do this are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Each of the Big Five Nations, 
-as well as each little nation, pledges 
and legally commits itself to “re- 
frain’. ...from the threat or usé 
of force” in its international rela- 
tions, to settle its disputes with other 
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nations “by peaceful means’” and 
to fulfill all its obligations in “good 
faith.”” Aggression or a_ threat 
thereof, by these provisions, is made 
illegal. These pledges dedicate the 
use of the power of the Big Five 
to peace and against war. 

2. Each nation commits itself to 
“accept and carry out’ the de- 
cisions of the Security Council made 
against it and to comply with judg- 
ments of the International Court 
disposing of disputes to which it is 
a partye: 

3. A majority of the members of 
the Security Council represent small 
nations. The small states can ac- 
tually outvote the Big Five. While 
this vote cannot override a Big Five 
veto, many questions can be decided 
by the vote of any seven members. 
Any five votes will always be suf- 
ficient to defeat a proposal. But 
more important than voting is the 
influence the representatives of the 
small nations on the Council- will 
have through discussion and the art 
of persuasion. Most of these small- 
nation representatives, as experience 
shows, are extremely able men. They 
are bound to make their influence 
felt. 

4. Then there is the dominating 
position which the little nations will 
have in the General Assembly—46 
to 5—to start with, their preponder- 
ance growing with each new nation 
admitted. Is the General Assembly 
to be an absolutely impotent body? 
By no means. While its decisions 
cannot bind nations, one of its prin- 
cipal functions will be to study, 
consider, discuss, and recommend 
measures of various kinds in the 
social, economic, and humanitarian 
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fields. It can hardly be doubted that 
its recommendations will carry great 
weight both with the Security Coun- 
cil and with the member nations, 
and that in many instances they will 
be adopted. Not only that, but after 
member nations have given their ap- 
proval to the establishment of vari- 
ous international agencies such as 
an international bank, a monetary 
fund, an international civil aviation 
organization, and a food and agri- 
culture organization, the General 
Assembly will have a great deal to 
say as to how these agencies shall 
function. 

5. And what about the power that 
will gradually accumulate in the 
Economic and Social Council? And 
this Council will always be little- 
nation-dominated. If the Economic 
and Social Council succeeds at all, 
it will in the course of time improve 
some of the economic maladjust- 
ments and alleviate some of the bad 
social conditions here and there in 
the world, and to the extent that 
it does this, it will be making the 
peace more just. With only a Se- 
curity Council there would be 
danger that the power created to 
maintain peace might be diverted 
into a power to exploit and oppress, 
but with the Economic and Social 
Council, continuously in session and 
constantly working to improve con- 
ditions, we have a counterbalancing 
influence of tremendous force. 

6. The International Court of 
Justice, upon which the small na- 
tions will have a majority, is almost 
certain to exert a great influence 
upon the course of events in its de- 
velopment of international law; and 


that will be in the direction of a 


peace based upon justice and not of ||| 


a power-alliance system. 

7. Then there is the very power- 
ful weapon of public opinion, which 
the various agencies of the Organi- 
zation, especially the General As- 
sembly, can develop and cause to be 
focused upon any member of the 
Big Five which may go too far 
wrong. 


Far different, then, is the United | 
Nations from an alliance of the Big |} 


Five. An alliance possesses none of 


these restraints on its use of power, || 
nor does it grant to those outside || 
the alliance the powers which the | 


little nations have in this new Or- 
ganization. To call the new Charter 
an alliance of the Big Five is to 
ignore many of its most important 
provisions. 


What Effect Will the Organization | 


Have Upon Power Politics? 


Closely related to the above is the 
criticism that the members of the 
Big Five, especially 
Great Britain, are addicted to the 
policy of trying to control the world 
on the basis of power politics. It is 
contended that they have set up and 
will maintain, by one kind of pres- 
sure or another, spheres of influ- 
ence, and will dominate these 
spheres in behalf of their own sel- 
fish interests. The argument is that 
the power politics of these countries, 
and not the authority of the United 
Nations, will be the dominating 


force in international affairs. Hence, © 
the establishment of this new elabo- 


rate Organization is regarded as a 
more or less futile gesture. Usually, 


Russia and 


hcritics taking this point of view are 
jinclined to overlook charges of the 
suse of power politics by the United 
)States in setting up spheres of in- 
‘fluence in South America and else- 
iwhere. While this policy seems ob- 
ijectionable in others, for some rea- 
ison it is commendable in our own 
Acase. 

» It must, of course, be recognized 
jthat Britain has resorted to the use 
fof power politics in Italy, Greece, 
jand other regions along her lifeline 
‘to India, and that Russia has used it 
jin even stronger form in Poland 
jand the Balkan States. But if power 
Ipolitics is bad, what are we going 
jto do about it? Throw open the 
(flood gates and let its fetid waters 
linundate the fertile valleys of. the 
Jearth? Or set up a system which 
}will impose some restraints upon it? 
But we have seen that the new Or- 
fganization imposes many restraints 
(upon the Big Five. All these will 
tend to curtail the use of power 
politics. It is too much to expect that 
hunder the new Organization, power 
politics will be eliminated, but it is 
not unreasonable to expect that it 
will be reduced to a minimum. After 
(160 years of operations under our 
Federal constitution, we still have 
pressure politics, and the undue in- 
fluence of special interests in our 
own country. Yet no one argues 
that for that reason the Constitution 
should be abandoned. The world 
will probably never be entirely free 
of power politics, but it certainly 
seems probable that there will be 
less of it if the proposed World 
Charter is adopted than if it is not. 
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Does the Organization Strike at 
the Causes of War? 


The basic causes of war, say many 
economists and sociologists, are the 
economic rivalries and social con- 
flicts growing out of the maldistri- 
bution of raw materials, poverty, 
unemployment, unfair competition 
in world trade, and unfair discrimi- 
nation in world movements of men, 
money, and materials. The San 
Francisco Conference, say some 
critics, did not solve or even tackle 
a single one of these problems. It 
completely ignored the fundamental 
causes of war. If it is true that these 
conditions fertilize the seeds of war, 
it is equally true that they cannot 
be eliminated at any conference 
table, no matter how much ability 
may be gathered around it, nor how 
long it may remain in session. Such 
conditions cannot be eliminated short 
of years, or even centuries, of sci- 
entific study and trial-and-error ex- 
perience. And it is certain that they 
cannot even then be eliminated, un- 
less some machinery is set up by 
which these problems can be studied 
and the results of the study put into 
operation. In other words, the first 
step in the process of tackling the 
basic causes of international friction 
is to set up the machinery by which 
plans for their elimination can actu- 
ally be put into effect. That is the 
purpose of the proposed Organiza- 
tion. It was not the object of the 
San Francisco Conference to try to 
solve the world’s social and eco- 
nomic problems, but to provide the 
machinery for selecting plans and 
putting them into operation. Eco- 
nomic societies and sociological as- 
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sociations have been meeting and 
working out scientific solutions to the 
world’s problems for years, but what 
has happened? The bad conditions 
have continued. And at least part 
of the cause has been the lack of 
adequate political machinery for 
sifting out and selecting the most 
feasible of these plans and putting 
them into effect. 

But, say the critics at this point, 
if the above argument is sound, why 
has so much power been given to the 
Security Council, whose function is 
not to solve social and economic 
problems, but to stop aggression ? 
This, it is said, treats aggression as 
the cause of war, when it is but a 
symptom. The cause lies much 
deeper. 

But if the agencies set up to work 
on the social and economic problems 
are to have time and opportunity 
to accomplish results, there must be 
some other agency to keep order 
while they work. This agency in the 
new Organization is the Security 
Council. It is the function of the 
Security Council to hold back the 
marching armies of the world while 
the Economic and Social Council, 
together with its subagencies, pro- 
ceeds with the long-time task of 
solving those problems that create 
the stresses and strains that result 
in war. If one nation threatens to 
invade another, the Security Council 
cannot then stop to consider, or wait 
for some other agency to consider, 
the merits of the invader’s com- 
plaints or the cause of the aggres- 
sion. The only consideration that 
is then important is how to stop the 
aggression. For, regardless of the 
merits of the controversy, it is and 


should be a violation of interna- || 


tional law to settle it by aggression. 
Under municipal law it is unlawful 
for a person to invade his neigh- 
bor’s premises, knock him down, and 


extract from him the amount of a 


debt, even though the debt is justly 
owed. The justice of the claim does 
not justify nor mitigate illegal (anti- 
social) means of collecting it. Just 


so with a nation. An equitable de- || 


mand against a neighbor cannot 
justify or legalize the use of force 


to redress it. The aggression must || 
be stopped first, and the justice of | 


the claim considered later under 


surroundings more conducive to a} 


fair determination. A contrary 
policy would never give the world 
the time or opportunity necessary to 
the removal of the causes of war. 
Recurrent war defeats the purpose 


—— 


—— 


for which it is waged. Hence there | 
must first of all be a strong force to | 


preserve order and, independently of 


that, there must be a force to elimi- | 
nate the cause of disorder. In the | 


new Organization, the first of these 
functions is performed by the Se- 
curity Council, and the second by 


the Economic and Social Council. 


Those persons who would sterilize 


the seeds of war will, I think, ap- 


preciate the soundness of this fea- 
ture of the new Organization and 
be prompt to avail themselves of the 
weapons supplied by it. 


Should the Organization Have 
Been a Federation? 


Many persons believe that the new 
Organization does not possess 
enough power, that the member na- 
tions have not surrendered enough 


of their sovereignty to enable the 
World Organization to make im- 
Portant decisions and to act effec- 
fively, and espécially that it does not 
ave sufficient legislative authority. 
hese critics believe that the new 
stharter should be patterned more 
tlosely after the Constitution of the 
jJnited States—that the Organiza- 
ion should be a federal union, with 
futhority over all matters of inter- 
ational scope definitely allocated to 
he central world agency and taken 
Sway from the national govern- 
ments. I have a great deal of sympa- 
hy with this point of view, at least 
is a long-range objective; and it is 
pltogether probable that ultimately 
rhe Organization will develop into 
hat form of world order. But I do 
10t believe it is possible for the 
vorld to be organized on that basis 
Ft the present time and all at once. 
Nationalism is too strong to permit 
, and that is a fact which cannot 
fe eliminated by merely deciding to 
nore it. It is wiser to approach 
hat form of organization gradu- 
illy, so as to permit time for the 
nany psychological adjustments and 
hhanges in habits, customs, and at- 
itudes that will be necessary before 
tach a world society is possible. 
Moving toward federalism by trial 
md error will also have the advan- 
age of making possible a variety 
f adaptations of that system as we 
ow know it. We do not now know 
rhether the United States federal 
ystem would work on a world-wide 
cale, or whether it would require 
aaterial modification. By moving 
ato it slowly, we can better fit the 
lan to the needs of the world than 


] 
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if we try to attain our goal all at 
once. It.is altogether possible that 
the United States might have 
avoided the disastrous Civil War 
had the country become federalized 
a little more gradually. 


What About Sacrifice of National 
Sovereignty? 


A criticism from the opposite direc- 
tion is that the new Organization is 
too powerful. Joining the Organiza- 
tion, it is said, involves a sacrifice 
of national sovereignty, and it is 
against the interests of the Ameri- 
can people to adopt any policy in- 
volving the sacrifice of national sov- 
ereignty. A nation has sovereignty 
when it can, without foreign hin- 
drance, determine its own policies— 
control its own destiny. This. criti- 
cism assumes that we, as a sovereign 
and independent nation, are now 
free to pursue that course of action 
which we decide will promote our 
best interests, and* that by joining 
the new Organization we surrender 
this power. But does America or any 
other nation now have the power 
to determine its own course of ac- 
tion? We surely have not yet for- 
gotten how, before the present war, 
Hitler called to Berlin, one after 
another, the foreign ministers of his 
neighboring countries and told them 
what their national policies must be. 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, and the 
Balkan States were all “sovereign 
and independent” nations according 
to international law, and yet they 
had to yield to the demands of 
Hitler, a representative of a foreign 
power. Were these nations actually 
sovereign? Can it be said that they 
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actually had the power to determine 
for themselves their own national 
policies? These were small nations. 
What effect did Hitler’s procedure 
have on the sovereignty of more 
powerful countries? As a result of 
his policies, both Britain and the 
United States adopted conscription 
laws during peacetime for the first 
time in their history. The United 
States enacted the Lend-Lease Act, 
and began to convert from making 
implements of peace to making mu- 
nitions of war. In the course of a 
few months, our entire internal 
economy was materially modified. 
All this change in our own internal 
affairs came about not because we 
desired to live that kind of a life, 
not because we thought it would in- 
crease the prosperity and happiness 
of our people, but because of deci- 
sions made in Berlin and Tokyo 
that directly affected our interests. 
And finally we were forced into the 
war, with its incalculable cost in 
men and money. 

The course of events during the 
last ten years shows that no nation 
can be “sovereign and independent” 
so long as international gangsters 
and outlaws are permitted to run at 
large, and are’ free) to cajole, 
threaten, and terrorize nations that 
want to follow the ways of peace. 
This being the case, what do we 
sacrifice by joining an organization 
devised to prevent such practices? It 
is true that we give up certain rights 
and privileges and assume certain 
obligations. But we obtain, in ex- 
change for them, the freedom to 
follow our own desires in matters 
that we cherish more highly. We 
agree to submit disputes to an inter- 


national agency and to abide by its” 


decisions in exchange for being free 


to devote our energies and resources» 
to education, to the improvement of 
living standards, to increasing em- 


ployment, and to developing our nat- 
ural resources and in general the 


economy of our people and the peo- 


ple of the world. Does not this ex- 
change give us a larger sovereignty 


than we had before? Even if we 


lose every case submitted to this 
international agency, 
course, is not likely, it seems im~- 


probable that the losses would ever 


equal the cost in lives and dollars 


expended in the brief space of five” | 


years in this war. By joining the 
World Organization, we are spend- 
ing a small part of our national 


sovereignty in return for the assur- 
ance of being able to use the rest | 


of it to promote the welfare of our 
own people and that of the people 
of the world. 

In this respect, the relations be- 
tween nations are not unlike the re- 
lations between individuals. Experi- 
ence has shown that the only way 
to assure freedom of action (sov- 
ereignty) to an individual in matters 
that most affect his welfare and 
happiness is for him to surrender to 


his city, state, and national govern-— 


ment the power to curtail the activi- 
ties of those who would interfere 
with such freedom of action. Each 
individual has more genuine free- 
dom under an organized society, 
which has the power to curtail cer- 
tain activities, than under an an- 


archistic society which lacks such 
power. The same is true of nations. 


When a nation joins a world organi- 
zation to promote peace, it will in 


which, of || 


| 


jall probability gain more sover- 
seignty than it will lose. 

» It should perhaps be noted that 
nations other than the Big Five 
smake the greatest sacrifice of sov- 
jereignty under the Charter. Since 
tforce can neither be required of, 
jnor applied against, a Big Five Na- 
(tion, without the approval of its 
‘delegate on the Security Council, the 
senforcement provisions of the Char- 
iter do not involve a sacrifice of 
fsovereignty of these nations. Their 
sovereignty is restricted only by the 
covenants to submit disputes to and 
sabide by decisions of the Security 
‘Council and, in some contingencies, 
jthe International Court. Since, how- 
ever, nations other than the Big 
iFive cannot individually veto the 
fuse of force, they sacrifice sover- 
jeignty under the enforcement pro- 
ivisions, as well as under the settle- 
jment-of-disputes provisions of the 
Charter. 
III 


From the remarks made above, in 
rcommendation of the San Francisco 
\Charter, it should not be assumed 
tthat the document is perfect. On the 
‘contrary, it is recognized that meri- 
torious objections can be made to it. 


Veto Power Too Extensive 


[The defect most:to be regretted is 
that the veto power of the Big Five 
Nations is too extensive. Though, 
‘as has been shown, such power can- 
not be used by a Big Five Nation, 
party to a dispute, to prevent a 
‘decision against it, the power can 
‘be used by such a nation to prevent 
the application of economic or mili- 
tary sanctions against it. This is a 
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weakness. The great value in sanc- 
tions is the deterrent effect resulting 
from the existence of the power to 
apply them. Permitting any nation 
to prevent the application of sanc- 
tions against itself removes a deter- 
rent to that nation’s committing an 
international crime. 

The worst feature of the exist- 
ence of a nation’s veto power on the 
use of force against itself is that, 
after the veto is exercised, it be- 
comes illegal for the Organization 
or member nations to use force vol- 
untarily against the vetoing nation, 
except in self-defense. For example, 
if Great Britain, after vetoing the 
use of force against herself, should 
proceed with a threatened aggres- 
sion against India, neither France, 
Russia, the United States, nor China 
could legally go to the aid of the 
invaded country. The general pledge 
of these nations to refrain “from 
the threat or use of force” would 
not be excused. Otherwise, the re- 
served power of veto would mean 
nothing. By express provision of the 
Charter, however, India—and per- 
haps other nations in the same 
region—would have the legal right 
of self-defense. 

The answer frequently made to 
this objection is that, if the new 
Organization is to succeed, it is 
necessary that the Big Five con- 
tinue to be united; that if they split 
on the use of force there will be 
another World War, and an end to 
the Organization, whatever the vot- 
ing procedure is. While this is pos- 
sibly true, the argument goes too 
far. If the World Organization 
would break up, whether a Big 
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Five Nation party to a dispute had 
a veto or not, then there could be no 
objection to denying the veto power. 

But it is submitted that eliminat- 
ing the veto power of a Big Five 
Nation, party to a dispute, would 
itself be a strong inducement to 
unity, and hence a safeguard to the 
Organization itself. If Great Britain, 
in the case of her aggression against 
India, as supposed above, can by her 
single vote make the use of force 
against herself illegal, she may feel 
reasonably safe in going ahead with 
her aggression. She may conclude 
that the other nations, rather than 
sacrifice the World Organization by 
illegally using force against her, 
will prefer to ignore her illegal ac- 
tion, and try to save the Organiza- 
tion. There would be no threat of 
force to deter her. 

When her case comes before the 
Security Council, and she vetoes 
the use of force, the other members 
of the Council will have a choice 
between two alternatives. They can 
(1) use illegal force to stop Britain’s 
illegal act, destroy Big Five unity, 
and break up the Organization; or 
(2) ignore Britain’s illegal act, pre- 
serve Big Five unity, but render the 
Organization useless as an instru- 
ment for the prevention of war. 
Thus, the veto power of a Big Five 
Nation, party to a dispute, can force 
the Security Council into making a 
choice between two alternatives, 
either of which would destroy or 
render inefficacious the World Or- 
ganization. 

Now suppose the veto power of a 
Big Five Nation, party to a dispute, 
were eliminated. The first effect 
would be that Great Britain, in the 


case supposed above, knowing that 


the Council could legally use the |} 


combined forces ‘of the Organiza- — 
tion against her, would not be so 
likely to commit the act of aggres- — 
sion, or having begun might be 
induced to withdraw when, over 
her protest, the Council voted to — 
use force. Thus the Council’s ability 
to threaten the legal use of the 
forces of four Great Powers and 
over forty little ones might be an 
influence sufficiently strong to bring 
Great Britain into unity with the | 
other Great Powers, and hence the || 
means of preserving the Organiza- © 
tion. And even if Britain persisted © 
in her aggression, the Council would 
not, as under the present plan, be 
put into the position of having to © 
choose between alternatives, both of 
which are undesirable. Use of force 
against Britain could now be applied 
legally. Upon call of the Council, 
not only the other Great Powers, 
but all the little powers would be 
bound to use force in an effort to 
stop the aggression. And in the 
event that they were successful, the 
Organization would not only be 
saved, but vindicated. 

When a conference is called to 
amend the Charter (and one will be 
called within ten years) the Big 
Five unanimity rule will probably 
be among the first brought up for 
amendment. A compromise amend- 
ment, which would go far toward 
eliminating the above objections, 
might be as follows: 

“Tf the Security Council fails to 
reach a decision on any matter pre- 
sented to it under Chapter VII (the 
enforcement chapter) solely because 
of the single nonconcurring vote of 


ja permanent member who is a party 
‘o the dispute, the General Assem- 
oly shall have power, by a two- 
thirds majority, to determine such 
inatter, and its decision shall be 
treated, for all purposes, as the 
jlecision of the Security Council.” 

4 Such a provision would justify 
jind legalize the use of force, if use 
of isece is first approved by the 
Security Council by a unanimous 
jrote (excluding the disputant) and 
hen by the General Assembly by a 
wo-thirds vote. 

However, despite the objection to 

the veto power of a party to a dis- 
Joute, it must not be overlooked that 
there are other deterrents to a 
‘Great Power’s committing an act of 
geression. Such an act would be a 
iolation of an express commitment 
ander the Charter, and therefore a 
reach of international law. The 
visk of being branded an interna- 
“ional outlaw by the World Organi- 
zation would itself be a deterrent 
of great force. 
Now as to a decision in any case 
ot involving a Big Five Nation, as 
i. party, Sumner Welles’ suggestion 
of a rule requiring a favorable vote 
of only three of the Big Five would 
ave been a more satisfactory ar- 
‘rangement than the requirement of 
‘unanimity. This would have reduced 
materially the power of each of the 
Big Five. Such a plan would have 
required the dissenting vote of at 
‘east three Great Powers, instead of 
gne, to veto a proposal that other- 
wise met with the approval of seven 
members of the Council. 

A strong argument in support of 
the plan in the Charter, when a Big 
Five Nation is not a party to the 
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dispute, is that it is an improve- 
ment over the League of Nations 
Covenant, which required complete 
unanimity of all members of the 
Council for favorable action on any 
measure. Under it, any nation, large 
or small, had an absolute veto on 
Council action. Furthermore, it is 
likely that the facilities furnished 
by the Organization for the discus- 
sion of points of friction among the 
Great Powers will prevent situa- 
tions from arising which might give 
occasion for the use of the veto 
by any one of them. 


Other Defects 


Other objections to the Charter that 
may be urged include the following: 
The trusteeship system does not 
compulsorily apply to certain speci- 
fied territories. Minority groups 
within nations are not given spe- 
cific protection; they should possibly 
have been given direct access to the 
World Court. The Assembly should 
have been brought closer to the peo- 
ple of the world by providing for, 
or at least encouraging, popular 
election of, say two of the five dele- 
gates to which each nation is en- 
titled, and by providing that voting 
in the Assembly should be by dele- 
gates rather than by states. This 
would not only have given the 
people a more direct influence on 
international affairs, and have been 
an entering wedge against a mere 
“union of states,” but a popular elec- 
tion now and then would have made 
the people “world-government con- 
scious.” The jurisdiction of the In- 
ternational Court to decide legal 
questions should have been made 
compulsory, as to all members of the 
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Organization. The amendment pro- 
cedure is too difficult. It should have 
been possible to amend by favorable 
action of two-thirds of the nations 
without the concurrence of all five 
of the Great Powers. 

It has been suggested that voting 
in the General Assembly should be 
weighted on the basis of population, 
wealth, international trade, etc. 
While there is merit in this sugges- 
tion, it would be inexpedient to 
adopt such a scheme until the power 
of the Big Five in the Security 
Council has been reduced. The pro- 
posal would add further to the 
power of the Great Nations, and 
they already have too much power. 

But none of the above objections 
is fatal, and it is possible for all of 
them and others to be corrected as 
experience shows the need of cor- 
rection. The merits of the Charter 
so far outweigh its defects that it 
would be a major mistake for the 
United States to decline a position 
of leadership in attempting to make 
the Organization work. The Senate’s 
prompt and overwhelming vote for 
ratification is an encouraging start. 


IV 


Comparison with League 
of Nations 


The United Nations Organization in 
general is the same type of organi- 
zation as the League of Nations, but 
there are important differences, some 
favorable to the new Organization 
and some unfavorable. 

The most important improvements 
made in the Charter of the United 
Nations over the Covenant of the 


League of Nations are the fol- 
lowing: 
The commitments of each nation — 
not to use force in international 
relations, to submit disputes to arbi- 
tration, to judicial settlement, or to 
the decision of agencies of the Or- 
ganization, and to abide by decisions 
rendered, are more definite and un- 
equivocal under the Charter than 
under the Covenant. The Charter || 
provides that “all members shall re-_ || 
frain . . . from the threat or use of 
force,” that “parties to any dispute 
. shall first of all seek a solution 

by negotiation, enquiry, mediation, 
conciliation, arbitration, judicial set- 
tlement ...” etc., and that the 


Security Council may “call upon the |, 


parties to settle their dispute by such 
means.” Should this fail, they “shall 
refer” the dispute “to the Security | 
Council,” and “the members... agree © 
to accept and carry out the decisions 
of the Security Council .. .”” 

These provisions create legal 
duties in member nations not to go 
to war, to attempt to settle disputes 
themselves, to submit them to arbi- 
tration or judicial settlement, or to 
submit them to the Security Council 
and to abide by the decisions ren- 
dered. The only use of force per- 
mitted without specific Council au- 
thority is in self-defense. 

Under the Covenant of the League, 
while the members agree to submit 
disputes to arbitration, to judicial 
settlement, or to enquiry by the 
Council, they only agree “not to 
resort to war until three months 
after the award or decision” or that 
“they will not resort to war against 
a Member of the League which com- 
plies therewith.”“ By implication, 


these sections seem to legalize war 
imder certain conditions. 

The strongest feature of the 
jharter is that it gives the Organi- 
fation power to apply economic 
fanctions or to use military force to 
j top an aggression or a threat to 
peace, although unfortunately, as we 
jlave seen, these sanctions cannot be 
(pplied against a Big Five Power 
‘ver its negative vote. Under the 
ovenant, while the member nations 
ivere obligated to apply economic 
janctions against a member nation 
(oing to war contrary to the Cov- 
fnant, they were not so obligated in 
the case of a threat to peace, nor 
vere they under a legal duty to 
‘pply military force in any case.“ 
ihe League could only advise or 
‘ecommend the use of military 
force. Thus the Charter gives the 
nited Nations teeth where the 
eague had none. 

) Under the Charter, the General 
‘Assembly may pass important meas- 
‘res by only a two-thirds majority, 
while under the Covenant passage 
'f a measure by the Assembly re- 
juired unanimous approval.” Under 
he Charter, the Security Council 
ay render a decision upon the af- 
irmative vote of seven of its eleven 
members (provided that, with cer- 
lain exceptions heretofore discussed, 
he group of seven includes the Big 
‘ive), whereas under the Covenant, 
‘ouncil approval required complete 
nanimity (always excluding, how- 
ver, a party to a dispute). 

The Charter empowers the Se- 
urity Council to refer a dispute of 
legal nature to the World Court 
nd, if it does so, the parties are 
ound by the Court’s decision.” Un- 
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der the Covenant, the Council could 
do no more than ask for an advisory 
opinion, which was not binding on 
the parties. 

The Charter empowers the Sec- 
retary-General to call the attention 
of the Security Council to any mat- 
ter which, in his opinion, may 
threaten peace.® There was no com- 
parable provision in the Covenant. 
The Charter also empowers the Sec- 
retary-General to appoint his own 
staff, under rules established by the 
General Assembly,” whereas under 
the Covenant the Secretary-Gener- 
al’s appointments had to be approved 
by the Council.” This would seem 
to place the General Assembly, 
rather than the Security Council, in 
the. more influential position with 
respect to appointments to the Sec- 
retariat, which would be desirable. 
Furthermore, the Charter makes it 
a duty of members of the Secre- 
tariat not to “seek or receive in- 
structions from any government. or 
from any other authority external 
to the Organization.”” The League 
Covenant placed no such restric- 
tions on the staff of the Secretariat. 

Withdrawal of a nation upon 
two-year’s notice was permitted un- 
der the League.” There is no provi- 
sion for withdrawal in the Charter, 
though the Conference adopted an 
interpretation that withdrawal would 
be permitted. 

The Charter fairly definitely sepa- 
rates and defines the functions of 
the different organs of the Organi- 
zation. The Covenant of the League 
made no clear separation of powers 
between its principal organs, the 
Assembly and the Council. Each of 
these agencies was authorized to 
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deal “with any matter within the 
sphere of action of the League, or 
affecting the peace of the world.” 
The Charter provisions may have 
the advantage of making these 
agencies more responsible, and the 
making of the Economic and Social 
Council a “principal” agency of the 
Organization, as the Charter does, 
may result in more emphasis being 
given to economic and social prob- 
lems of international import. 

The principal superiority of the 
Covenant over the Charter is that 
even as against a Great Power, 
deemed guilty of aggression, the 
Council by unanimous action, ex- 
cluding the Great Power involved, 
could recommend the use of either 
economic sanctions or military 
force, and thus make such action 
legal and compatible with Covenant 
obligations.” Under the Charter, as 
has been shown, this cannot be done 
by the Security Council. If, how- 
ever, the Security Council ceases to 
deal with the problem, a recom- 
mendation to use economic sanc- 
tions or military force can be made 
by the Assembly; but, since action 
is involved, it seems that the recom- 
mendation can be made only to the 
Security Council, and not to mem- 
ber nations. Hence, action taken by 
member nations upon the General 
Assembly’s recommendation would 
be illegal, and in violation of the 
covenant of each nation to refrain 
from the use of force. 

Another advantage of the Cov- 
enant over the Charter is that by 
the Covenant, a member of the 
Council, a party to a dispute, was 
disqualified to vote in its own case 
in all steps of the case from start to 


finish.“ Under the Charter, a Big” 
Five party to a dispute can veto the 
use of force. However, since the 
League in no instance could order 
the use of military force, the ques- — 
tion of such a member’s using a 
veto to prevent the use of force 
could not arise. Perhaps then, this 
advantage is only slight. 


On the whole, it seems to me that || 


the Charter offers an organization 
more likely to be successful than the 
League of Nations. 


The Authority of Our Delegate 
on the Security Council 


The Charter provides that the Se- 
curity Council has power to request | 
member nations to supply prede- 
termined contingents of land, air, or 
naval forces to be used by the Coun- | 
cil for the purpose of preventing or — 
stopping an aggression. The details 
and exact commitments as to the 
number and types of forces to be 
furnished and their equipment and 
location are to be set out in a subse- 
quent agreement, which so far as 
the United States is concerned may 
be consummated either by treaty or 
a joint resolution of Congress. 

This provision of the Charter 
clearly contemplates that delegates © 
on the Security Council shall have — 
power to bind their respective gov- — 
ernments. It was realized by the 
framers that the success of the use 
of sanctions might frequently turn 
upon the promptness with which de- 
cisions were made and put into ex- 
ecution. If it were necessary to refer © 
such decisions back to the home 
governments to be ratified, a second 
Hitler could take over a country or 
two while our Congress debated 


whether or not to confirm the vote 
fof our delegate. Furthermore, if 
hconfirmation were necessary, a 
ewould-be aggressor, knowing the 
slowness with which parliamentary 
bodies act, would feel much less 
reluctant to commit an aggression 
than if, to his knowledge, the vote 
‘of the Security Council alone would 
start the international police force 
moving, or bring bombers and 
jrockets soaring over his head within 
a few hours. It seems clear that the 
‘maximum effectiveness of the Or- 
iganization requires that all dele- 
igates on the Security Council have 
ipower to bind their respective gov- 
fernments by Council action. 

| But, assuming the ratification of 
jthe Charter will be followed by an 
implementing treaty, the question 
barises as to whether the delegate of 
co United States on the Security 


a Se 


Council can, under the Constitution, 
‘be given authority to bind our gov- 
‘ernment to the use of force. Or 
imust the approval of Congress be 
(obtained each time the Council de- 
jcides upon such action? Under the 
Constitution, only Congress can de- 
clare war, and Congress has no 
authority to delegate legislative 
power to the President or anyone 
else. Calling out the army or the 
navy to stop a threatened or actual 
aggression is war. Hence, it is con- 
tended the vote of our delegate in 
favor of military action must be 
confirmed by Congressional resolu- 
tion, before it can become effective. 

However, assuming that our dele- 
gate in casting his vote acts under 
the direction and authority of the 
President, I believe his vote can be 
made to bind our government. There 
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are numerous instances in which the 
President, as Commander-in-Chief 
of the army and navy, has used 
military or naval forces without a 
declaration of war by Congress, to 
protect United States citizens or 
their property, or to carry out treaty 
obligations. A treaty duly ratified by 
the Senate is the “law of the land” 
and has the force of legislation in 
the field in which it operates. After 
the new Organization is set up and 
a treaty is ratified by the Senate 
which obligates us to supply speci- 
fied military and naval forces for 
certain purposes, the President 
would be but fulfilling our treaty 
obligation if he instructed our dele- 
gate to vote for use of our military 
forces to stop an aggression. It 
seems reasonable to conclude that 
the mere fact that we are bound by 
a treaty to engage in military opera- 
tions, under specified contingencies 
which have occurred, would be 
enough to empower the President 
to perform the acts necessary to ful- 
filling the treaty obligation. 
However, in order to make assur- 
ance doubly sure and to be certain 
of the support of the Lower House 
of Congress, which must vote the 
funds to support our forces anyway, 
it would be desirable that after the 
World Organization is set up, and 
the treaty setting forth our contri- 
bution of land, air, and naval forces, 
has been ratified by the Senate, 
Congress pass a law specifying the 
conditions under which the Presi- 
dent can use the military and naval 
forces of the United States. The 
conditions specified in the law would 
be the same as those conditions 
which would justify the Security 
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Council to call up the forces of 
member nations for stopping or pre- 
venting an aggression. It is not an 
illegal delegation of legislative 
power for Congress to direct the 
President to act upon conditions 
which are specially set out in the 
law. It is believed, therefore, that 
such legislation would not be an un- 
constitutional delegation of legisla- 
tive power to the President. The 
law would be analogous to the Act 
which authorizes the President to 
adjust tariff rates up or down to 
meet the differences in the cost of 
production at home and abroad, as 
determined by him. This Act suc- 
cessfully resisted the attack, in the 
United States Supreme Court, that 
it was invalid as being an unconsti- 
tutional delegation of legislative 
power to the President. The argu- 
ment for the validity of the pro- 
posed act would be equally as 
strong. Former Attorney General of 
the United States, William D. 
Mitchell, advocates the above plan 
as a constitutional, and at the same 
time an effective, method for han- 
dling the problem. 


Possible Evolution of the 
Organization 


As is true of the United States 
Constitution, the World Charter is 
of such a character that it has the 
possibilities of growth and amend- 
ment. Through strict interpretation 
of provisions granting power to the 
various agencies of the Organiza- 
tion, the development could be in 
one direction. Through liberal inter- 
pretation, the development could be 
in another direction. A student of 
the document could, no doubt, think 


of many possibilities of growth to- 


ward either a stronger or a weaker 


world system. 

A possible line of development in 
the direction of strengthening the 
Organization would be as follows: 
Under the Charter, the Security 
Council has power to request par- 
ties to a legal dispute to refer it to 


the International Court of Justice || 


for decision,” and the parties agree 


that they will do as requested.” |} 
After the matter has been referred | 
to the Court and a judgment ren- |} 
dered, the parties agree to comply || 
with the judgment of the Court.” || 
If a nation against which the Court 


has rendered a judgment fails to 


comply with the judgment, the Se- | 
curity Council can be asked to “de- |) 
cide upon measures to be taken to | 
give effect to the judgment.”” The | 
more cases the Council refers to the | 
Court, the more opportunities the | 
Court would have to develop and | 
broaden international law. Now sup- | 
pose the Security Council should, | 
as years go by, adopt the policy of 
referring as many cases as possible 


to the Court for decision, and of 


regarding itself as primarily the’ 
enforcing agency, or police force, 
for executing the Court’s decisions. © 


This would result in developing a 


larger and larger body of interna-— 
tional law, and in the Court’s being 
able to resolve more and more dis- 
putes by the application of prin-— 


ciples of law. It might ultimately 
become the normal practice for all 
international disputes to be referred 
to and settled by the Court. This 
course of development would gradu- 


ally approach the pattern followed 


}within nations in their regulation of 
ithe conduct of individuals. 

| The General Assembly, by Charter 
)provision, may “consider the general 
principles of cooperation in the 
aintenance of international peace 
Wand security ...and may make 
ecommendations with regard to 
ysuch principles to the Members or 
ito the Security Council.” Under 
jthis provision, the General Assembly 
smay recommend the adoption of 
*principles of international law. Thus 
ythe General Assembly may ulti- 
ately come to be the agency for 
‘drafting codes and for originating 
‘mew principles of international law 
rand equity, the International Court 
: he agency for interpreting and ap- 
(plying these principles in the settle- 
‘ ent of disputes between nations, 
and the Security Council the agency 
‘for executing and enforcing the Or- 
\ganization’s decisions. 

) The above suggestion is not to 
tbe interpreted as a prediction, but 
imerely as a possibility, if the coun- 
itries of the world are willing to 
jmove in that direction. The sugges- 
jtion is made only to show that the 
\Charter itself is adequate to permit 
development in the direction of a 
istrong organization, if such an or- 
‘ganization is desired. A different 
kind of charter, or even formal 
‘amendments to this one, are not 
mecessary for developing a strong 
organization. 

_ As already stated, development in 
exactly the opposite direction would 


1. Charter, Arts. 23 to 32. 
_ 2. Charter, Arts. 33 to 38. 
: 3. Charter, Arts. 39 to 51. 
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also be possible under the terms of 
the Charter. The Security Council 
could decline to refer any cases to 
the Court, could refuse to supply 
force to back any decisions the 
Court might render, and could re- 
ject cooperation with the General 
Assembly in its attempt to originate 
new principles of international law. 
This line of development would not 
be calculated to lay the foundations 
for a durable world organization. 

Thus it is seen that the Charter 
is a sufficiently flexible pattern into 
which to fit the kind of world struc- 
ture we want. What it is to be will 
depend upon the desires of the peo- 
ples of the world, as expressed 
through their governments. 


Conclusion 


In deciding to cast her lot with a 
World Organization, the United 
States has not been offered a 
choice between a perfect and an 
imperfect course of action. She has 
been offered a choice between stay- 
ing out of the world system, of play- 
ing a lone, unentangled hand in 
international affairs, or of joining 
an imperfect world organization, 
which has possibilities of being de- 
veloped into a worth-while and ef- 
fective instrument for the adminis- 
tration of international affairs. We 
have tried the first alternative. It 
failed to prevent a world war. We 
have not tried the second. It offers 
hope of peace. 
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Liquid Asset Holdings.—During the war holdings by individuals and busi- 

ness of liquid assets, i.e., cash, bank deposits, and United States Government 
securities, have shown a tremendous expansion. In the five years from the 
end of 1939 to the end of 1944 the total of these holdings increased from 66 
billion dollars to 194 billions. The growth is continuing at a rate of about — 
50 billion dollars a year. By the end of the war total holdings of liquid — 
assets will probably be as much as four times the maximum prewar amount. — 
—From the Federal Reserve Bulletin, June, 1945. 


OGER Bagson once told how the 
R business cycle has been roll- 
: ing for 5,000 years—SO cen- 
turies. He told how the really smart 
»men of many ages have tried to get 
rid of depressions with no success 
vat all. We millions who try to buck 
| the cycle are crushed. The few who 
: ‘get on and ride the cycle might 
well call it the gravy wagon. 

It is to be hoped that depressions 
‘are never abolished, for they have 
many desirable features. Those who 

learn to “ride the business cycle” 

eo find as many advantages in de- 
‘pressions as in booms—personal, as 
well as business advantages. Smart 
folks take advantage of the boom. 
They save what they can and keep 
\their savings liquid. They are then 
‘ready for depression-time bargains, 
bargains in every conceivable thing 
‘from a suit of clothes to a railroad. 
‘Many even welcome unemployment 
las a chance to relax and to use spare 
jtime in various profitable ways. 
[Those who live on fixed incomes, 
such as insurance benefits, welcome 
the depression-time drop in living 
‘costs. From time to time the whole 
price structure—and the economic 
setup—needs readjustments, such as 
‘come with depressions. 

That very name “depression” is 
inappropriate. It horribly maligns 
those great periods so full of splen- 
did opportunities and human _ bene- 
fits. Let us keep those periods but 
abolish only the name. Let us use 
some other name. “Business Recess” 


We Need Those Depressions 


RatpuH B. BLopcett 
Meneough Advertising Agency, Des Moines 


suggests an interval of leisure for 
rest and perhaps play, which such 
a period always brings. Perhaps 
“Economic Winter” would describe 
it more completely and accurately. 
Some economic research foundation 
might well offer prizes for suitable 
names, and select the best one. 


The Four Economic Seasons 


The four seasons of the business 
cycle closely parallel the four sea- 
sons of the year. In Economic 
Spring, or recovery, we see new 
businesses springing up everywhere, 
and the sap rising in old ones where- 
by they spring into new and vigor- 
ous life. We also note the wrecks of 
dead enterprises that could not 
survive the winter. The rate of 
growth accelerates until Economic 
Summer, which we now call boom 
time. Growth then slows down and 
stops. A ripening harvest of high 
wages, profits, and investment yields 
calls for some reapers who will save 
much, cancel debts, and store their 
surplus in the granaries called 
banks, at low interest rates. Beware, 
now, of the temptation to plant new 
crops of industrial enterprise or 
“promising” investments. Beware of 
the spirit of free-spending extrava- 
gance. Beware, too, of speculative 
fever. ¢ 

Economic Fall, or the slump sea- 
son, will soon bring a falling off 
of business and employment, and a 
freezing of all credit fields. Wise 
operators will now harvest late 
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“corn crops,” from some continuing 
high wages and profits. A few: will 
sow their winter wheat or rye in the 
form of sporting goods or recrea- 
tional enterprises, or take cuttings 
from old established enterprises 
to be transplanted at new distribu- 
tion centers. But mostly they will 
quietly work and wait, and take 
pleasure in their stored-up harvest. 
They will relax more and enjoy 
their hunting trips, football games, 
or what have you? 

Economic Winter brings a long 
period of low temperatures in busi- 
ness and employment, low prices and 
wages. Soon after winter sets in, a 
universal vacation interval is to be 
noted, somewhat comparable to a 
Christmas vacation. Roger Babson 
pointed out in an article published 
in World’s 'Work in 1931, that 
nearly every so-called depression 
brings with it a new recreational 
fad and revives a lot of old ones. 
Thus baseball got its start in the 
slump after the Civil War. Tennis, 
ping pong, bicycle riding, golf, and 
miniature golf either were intro- 
duced or received a great impetus 
in periods of depression. 

This tendency reflects a great 
human need for relaxation after the 
tremendous exertion of boom time. 
Unemployment brings needed rest to 
millions, whether they are ready for 
it or not. 


Potential Catastrophes 


Every winter would be a national 
catastrophe if all we did was to 
hope that we would never have an- 
other one, and never turn a hand to 
prepare for one. Then we could 
malign it also with a derogatory 


name, such as “Suffering Season,” | 
for most of us would freeze or |) 
starve or wreck our health from 


exposure. 


But no. We build warm dwellingai 


and make warm clothing. We manu-— 
facture heating plants and produce |! 


all kinds of fuel. We thrive on the 


business and employment of prepa- |! 
rations for winter. To top it all off, 
we produce a great variety of 


winter sporting goods, and get 2 
lot of enjoyment out of this poten 


tial catastrophe called winter. We | 
give the kids a week or two of: 


Christmas vacation and turn the 
loose to enjoy the fun. 


But because we blind our eyes to” 
many years of history and refuse to 
prepare for the next Business Re-_ 
cess, we make of it a great national 


catastrophe. Yet it is a perfectly 


natural, normal, and wholly desir | 
able rest period, overflowing with | 


rich benefits. 
There is always a sprinkling of 


common laborers, industrial giants | 
farmers, | 
and storekeepers who get ready to 
enjoy those benefits. In boom times, | 
spending — 
freely, going in debt or speculating, 
these persons quietly pay off theif” : 
debts, economize, save up cash, and — 
keep it liquid, at low rates of returm. 
Just ahead they see bargains im 
every conceivable thing from a rail-” 


school teachers, doctors, 


when most people are 


road to a suit of clothes. 


A Railroad at a Bargain 


The financial panic of 1893 virto 


ally stopped the development of the 
West, especially that of the grea 


western plains. It forced fifty-four 


r : QODARTRITATD 
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ilroads, with a total capitalization 
£ $2,500,000,000, into bankruptcy. 
The Union Pacific represented an 
1vestment of nearly $200,000,000. 
1895 the banking firm of Kuhn, 
eb & Co. bought it for $81 mil- 
ons, less than half the original cost. 
rehab that was all it was worth 
1 its run-down condition, but in 
rms of its tremendous possibilities, 
| was a great depression-time bar- 
pn. 
One man saw those possibilities, 
he bold, fearless, colorful Edward 
[. Harriman. By maneuvering, he 
iz became a member of the board 
£ directors, next of the executive 
ie ittee, and then obtained the 
aairmanship of the latter. In 1918, 
e had a train made up backwards, 
\pservation car in front, next the 
ain, and last the engine. Out in 


cite and scrutinizing study of it. 
| He saw the lingering five- “year de- 
“shost 
pwns,” -with the people entirely 
one, and other towns from which 
alf the settlers had drifted back 
ast. He saw idleness and poverty 
nd despair. 

| But beyond all that, he plainly 
aw the end of the depression, which 
rould bring returning prosperity 
H rising prices. He boldly asked 
is bankers for the huge sum of $25 
Liilions wherewith to ballast road- 
eds, straighten out curves, halve 
1e pitch of all steep grades, and 
ut in heavier rolling stock. He 
irged the spending of this sum 
rhile prices of labor and materials 
ere low. He could thus get much 
nore improvement for the money. 


Incidentally he put many thousands 
of idle men to work at what was 
then a fair living wage, for living 
costs were also low. 

Not only was the whole Union 
Pacific railroad bought as a depres- 
sion-time bargain, but it was also re- 
built and revitalized at a bargain. 
In a few years it raised wages, re- 
duced freight rates, paid off its 
debts, began paying dividends, and 
made possible the doubling and 
trebling of farm land values in 
whole states, as well as the expan- 
sion of manufactures. 

In these days a million people 
may have to ride the business cycle 
to do as much for recovery as Har- 
riman’s one railroad did. 


Other Bargains in Season 


These business-recess bargains are 
not confined to large operations. 
One man got bargains in two suits 
of clothes and then a hardware 
store in the slump of 1922. He had 
always been careful with money, 
and was never moved by the spirit 
of gambling and extravagance of 
boom times. When business and 
profits and personal earnings fell 
off, he was attracted to two good 
suits at a bargain price of 50 per 
cent off. Later, he moved to another 
city and found a little neighborhood 
hardware store for sale at a bar- 
gain price. He bought it and made 
his living there until his retirement 
two years ago at the age of eighty- 
one. 

Anyone who would like to see the 
wide range of “depression-time” 
bargains can go back to old files of 
newspapers dated in the depths of 
any business recess or “Economic 


Winter.” In the want ads can be 
seen every conceivable article of- 
fered for sale at ridiculously low 
bargain prices: building lots, bunga- 
lows, mansions, summer cottages, 
motor boats, farms, pure-bred bulls, 
fur coats, jewelry, retail stores, fac- 
tories, used cars, trucks, and home 
furnishings. In the general adver- 
tising there can be found a great 
variety of new merchandise for sale 
at greatly reduced prices: clothing, 
furniture, rugs, gas stoves, electric 
equipment, etc. And on the stock 
market opportunities are offered to 
buy up a controlling interest in small 
or large corporations, or perhaps 
even a railroad, whose stock has 
gone begging. 

Most people succumb to boom-time 
speculative fever and extravagance. 
When the slump comes, they have 
no quick assets to tide them over 
the hard times. They may even be 
in debt. Whatever they have bought 
with their high earnings they are 
forced to sell at a huge sacrifice. 
They sorely need the cash, and are 
greatly helped by the bargain-hunt- 
ing cycle riders. 


We All Need Rest 


There is more to riding the business 
cycle than mere financial operations, 
however. Roger Babson pointed out 
that every boom exhausts us all. The 
rush of business, the long hours of 
overtime, the nervous tension—all 
make us act like tired people. The 
efficiency of both labor and capital 
goes steadily downward. As we lose 
our judgment and sense of values 
we speculate crazily. Our jangled 
nerves make us irritable until we 
have strikes and lockouts — labor 
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troubles with both sides vilifyin 
each other. Finally we get so ful 
of fear that prices collapse and few 
people have clear enough vision tojj 
see the possibilities ahead and work; 
them out. 

This reveals another great human 
benefit of a “Business Recess,” al 
chance to make it a real recess in} 
the school of life, a chance to rela i} 
and play and rest. When millions of 
us instinctively satisfy that need, 
another recreational fad breaks out.| 
But along with it, we have a great 
heaviness of heart, we worry boat 
our recent losses, our unemploymen : 


and our blacked-out future pros-| 
pects, because we have not preparedl 
for such a crisis. . 

Of even more value than the rich} 
bargains previously referred to isi 
the opportunity for unworried rest 
and relaxation—for those who have} 
harvested a crop of canceled debts 
and cash in bank. For them enforced 
unemployment brings a chance tol 
get some real enjoyment out of life. 
Once out of the treadmill of a daily} 
job, one can afford to travel cheaply,| 
develop a long-cherished hobby, 
catch up on reading, go to a trade 
or business school, or even to col- 
lege. This unworried shift to 
entirely new scenes or new occupa- 
tions will soon revive one’s self-con- 
fidence, vision, efficiency, and value 
as a profitable employee. It will 
restore his employability and the 
health and fighting spirit wherewith 
he can go after a new job and 
hold it. 

Our returning servicemen will be 
thoroughly exhausted, many so ner- 
vous and jittery they will not be 
good for much for months to come. 
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fe provision for granting them 
100 discharge pay is excellent. For 
jany of them it will be enough to 
lve a relaxation period and suff- 
Int time to get tuned up again. 
pr the rest it will help a good deal. 
iThe stresses and strains of war- 
Ine wear us all down far worse 
fan an ordinary business boom. 
jit a strange thing happens after 
jajor wars. After the Civil War 
Yd after World War I, we had 
fort recesses of a year or two. 
fen we caught our second wind 
}d had six years of busy recon- 
j-uction, until finally the real post- 
far recession hit us, lasting six 
fars in the seventies and nine 
fars in the thirties. 

tOne serious factor made the last 
‘pression last longer than it might 
‘ve otherwise. If you and I try to 
farge more for our goods and 
irvices than the people feel in the 
ood to pay, we won’t get much 
isiness. And because, on a national 
ale, we tried so hard to keep up 
ages and prices, we got so little 
hsiness as to give us a chronic 
anding army of ten million unem- 
ioyed. Had we allowed both wages 
id prices to seek their natural 
vel, we should have come out of 
‘e depression sooner. 


What to Do About It 


‘hat, then, can we do about these 
mes we call “depressions,” which 
e so full of rich human benefits? 
‘Why not set out to sell ten million 
ople on the ways of riding the 
isiness cycle? Let newspaper, mag- 
‘ine, and radio reporters write true 
ories about people who have rid- 
*n the cycle and found it to be 
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profitable. Let them find the story 
of the clerk who harvested cheap 
dollars in a boom, lost his job in the 
slump, then rode his photography 
hobby that finally placed him with 
a portrait studio as a retoucher and 
tinter. Let them tell the story of 
the banker who was let out through 
a merger, took a trip to Alaska, 
came back with new courage and 
vision, and became an executive in 
an aircraft plant. 

Let this be the start of a great 
campaign to teach America how to 
ride the business cycle. Then let 
economic research foundations and 
other proper agencies publicize true 
stories and experiences on_ this 
subject. 

One man may have had the cash 
to build a home at bargain costs for 
labor and material after the slump 
of 1923; another was all set to take 
it easy and travel at excursion rates 
when times were bad in 1907;.a 
woman restocked her whole ward- 
robe and linen supply once when 
business slowed up and prices were 
slashed. On the other hand, some- 
one may have failed to take ad- 
vantage of such a period and now 
sees clearly that he should have 
ridden the cycle. Such a program 
would set tens of thousands of indi- 
viduals to thinking of ways to ride 
the business cycle. Several million 
readers would see the printed 
stories. 

A second campaign, suggesting 
suitable postwar plans for railroad 
conductors, stenographers, doctors’ 
wives, teachers, storekeepers, and 
even high executives, should interest 
more thousands of writers and more 
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millions of readers in postwar plan- 
ning for themselves. 

What would happen if ten million 
people would learn to ride the pres- 
ent cycle? 

By keeping several billions of 
savings off a booming speculative 
market, they would depress the 
boom peaks. By cleaning up their 
debts, they would curb the crazy 
credit expansion to some extent. 
Later on, by spending more freely 
for hobbies, travel, schooling, relax- 
ation, and all the rich harvest of 


the deep gorges in the valley now 
misnamed depression. By spending | 
their saved billions they would put” 
idle persons to work and greatly } 
relieve the situation for the many | 
who would be both idle and broke.” 

There is a big job to be done, 7% 
the job of showing all America that | 


eu 


the miscalled “depressions” offer as } 


wide a range of rich opportunities |) 
and human benefits as a prosperity | 
season or any other part of the busi- }, 
ness cycle. We ought to show all the | 


people that WE NEED THOSE ] 


bargains, they would tend to fill up “DEPRESSIONS.” 


Resourcefulness of Industry—During the war there have been two major f 
demonstrations of the resourcefulness of American industry. The first was © 
the speed of conversion from peace to war production. The second has been | 
the surprisingly large volume of civilian goods turned out through ingenious | 
recourse to new or substitute materials and new ways to save materials and | 
labor. Problems of getting new machinery, procuring materials, retraining | 
labor, and others of a like nature also are capable of solution in great part ~ 
by superior energy and resourcefulness. Faith in these qualities was not mis- | 
placed during the earlier periods of this war, which in itself is a good | 
reason why reliance may be placed upon them now.—From the July letter of } 
the National City Bank of New York. | 


The Mighty Seventh—Final tabulations for the Seventh War Loan © 
showed subscriptions amounting to the all-time peak of $26,313,000,000, i 
almost double the quota of $14 billions. New records were set for sales both 
to individuals and to corporations. y 


s 


Drop in Employment.—The Bureau of the Census recently reported that © 
between May and June nonagricultural employment decreased for the first 
time in six years. Cutbacks in certain war production programs were re- 
flected in a decline of almost half a million workers in the first month — 
after V-E Day. 
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nile the University shall not com- 


shend the ordinary common school 


se of November 19, 20, 21, 1925. 
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gave to this institution the 
rht, and assigned to it the duty of 


ttisfactorily determining the fitness 
| the preparation of those who seek 
fester it. 

“In the first published statement 
) entrance requirements issued by 
Committee of Courses of Study 


d Faculty for the Illinois Indus- 
al University,’ in 1867, occurs the 


(lowing: ‘The reasonable con- 


‘auction of the Statute is that 


dies, it shall so arrange its terms 


| admission that the public school 
hy be able to meet them, and that 


Bre be left no unbridged chasm 


Eyeen the body of the State 
‘hool System and the University 
hits head.’’”” 


In 1878 the system of accrediting 


nools was begun. In its early days 
e 
id one whereby certain schools 
ire designated whose examination 
1s accepted in lieu of the Univer- 


system of accrediting was a two- 


y entrance examination so that 
idents need not make the trip to 
> University, and other schools 


uterrelationship of High Schools 


1 University, H. A. Hollister, Pro- 
dings of the High School Confer- 


liversity of Illinois Butletin, Vol. 
Site No. 27, p. 11 
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The Work of the High School 
Visitor's Office 


CLiyDE M. CAMPBELL 
Office of the High School Visitor, University of Illinois 


f HE organic law establishing 
7 | the University of Illinois 


were visited by faculty members 
and the graduates admitted without 
examination. The practice of ad- 
mitting students to the University 
upon the basis of examination by 
certain schools was soon dropped 
but the practice of accrediting grew. 
On June 9, 1896, the following rec- 
ommendation of President Draper 
was adopted by the Board of 
Trustees: 


To the Board of Trustees: 

The time has come when it seems 
imperatively necessary that the Uni- 
versity should employ a man whose 
special duty it shall be to visit high 
schools with a view to placing them, 
or continuing them, upon the accred- 
iting list of the University. The work 
has heretofore been done by members 
of the Faculty and always with more 
or less inconvenience to their regular 
University work, as well as without 
the best results upon the field. When 
the examinations of high schools are 
made by different members of the 
Faculty, of course, there is an inevi- 
table variety of judgment exercised in 
determining their status. I am confi- 
dent that it would be very greatly to 
the advantage of University work, 
that it would promote the best rela- 
tions between the University and the 
high schools, and that it would have a 
stimulating and helpful effect upon 
high school work throughout the state, 
if we could have the right man, whose 
time should be exclusively devoted to 
that important interest. I therefore 
recommend that authority be given the 
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President to employ such a man for 
the ensuing year at a salary not to 
exceed $1200.00. 

Very truly yours, 

A. S. Draver, President 


In the early history of the Office 
of the High School Visitor, the 
number of accredited schools was 
small. It was possible for one man 
with the assistance of selected fac- 
ulty members to visit these schools 
each year. In 1902, Professor H. A. 
Hollister came to the University of 
Illinois as High School Visitor. For 
a number of years he, with the help 
of faculty members, visited the sec- 
ondary schools of the State to de- 
termine their relationship with the 
University. At the time he took 
office there were in the State 204 
accredited schools, both public and 
private. With the organization of 
the community and township high 
school districts the number of 
schools which could afford to oper- 
ate accredited schools increased 
rapidly. Two full-time assistants 
were employed. In 1925 the number 
of accredited schools had increased 
to 632. At the present time there 
are 897 accredited schools in the 
State of Illinois and the office is now 
staffed with one High School Visitor 
and four full-time assistants. 


A School Visit 


Visiting might be described as a 
one-day survey of a school. When 
the Chicago schools are visited, rep- 
resentatives ‘from the different de- 
partments of the University assist 
the members of the High School 
Visitor’s Office in the visitation pro- 


gram. The visitors evaluate, with 
the school personnel, the various 
needs of the high school ranging |} 
from the building and equipment to” 
the improvement of instruction in 
the individual classrooms. For many 
years the visitors have considered 
their work to be that of seeing that |] 
schools were properly equipped and |} 
adequately staffed to prepare pu- |} 
pils for work at the University. 
And as a result of the recommenda- |} 
tions made by the staff of the High || 
School Visitor’s Office, many schools || 
have placed home economics, agri || 
culture, industrial arts, commerce, 
music, and other courses in their 
curricula. 

The service of the department, | 
however, includes more than accred- | 
iting. School officials turn to the | 
High School Visitor’s Office for | 
help and advice in all phases of | 
their educational work. The pattern | 
of the objectives of the work of | 
this office was seen early in the | 
history of the office. Allan Nevins, 
in his history of Illinois, published 
in 1917, commented on the work of 
the High School Visitor. He pointed 
out that the work produced many 
tangible results in higher educa-_ 
tional standards but he pointed to,” 
as more important, “intangible ac- 
complishments of keeping alive in- 
high school teachers a scientific in- 
terest in pedagogy, and of effect-— 
ing a warmer understanding be- 
tween the University and the high 
schools.’” . 


eer 


? Allan Nevins: Illinois. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1917, page 
328. 
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Accrediting Bulletin 


me staff of the department pub- 
thes bulletins and counsels with 
yards of education, lay organiza- 
#ns, administrators, and teachers 
out educational problems. The 
)st widely circulated and used bul- 
sin, published jointly by the Uni- 
jrsity of Illinois and the State De- 
irtment of Public Instruction, is 
Mtitled “The Recognition and Ac- 
lediting of Illinois Secondary 
thools.” It contains criteria for in- 
euction and spirit, school plant, 
lnitorial service and safety, in- 
yuctional equipment and supplies, 
noo! library and library service, 
jiool records, administration and 
|pervision, preparation of the in- 
tuctional staff, teaching load, pupil 
ud, and the educational program. 
, addition to these criteria, the re- 
firements for admission to the 
liversity of Illinois are listed and 
jplained in detail. School adminis- 
itors, college officials, and mem- 
rs of the State Department of 
|blic Instruction have had a part 
establishing the rules and regu- 


ions. 


Improvement of Schools 


srough the maintenance and en- 
ircement of these standards, re- 
urkable improvements have been 
ide in the high schools of the 
ate. Before the war, most of the 
ministrators in Illinois had Mas- 
's’ degrees and almost all the aca- 
mic teachers had _ Bachelors’ 
xrees. The members of the co- 
erative study of secondary schools, 
‘0 visited high schools in many 
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states, reported that the buildings, 
equipment, programs of study, and 
qualifications of the staffs of IIli- 
nois high schools were far above the 
average of the states in the nation. 
In other words, the criteria, serving 
as a guide to desirable school prac- 
tice, have been significantly helpful 
to boards of education, administra- 
tors, and teachers, in improving 
local school situations. 


Cooperation With the State 
Department of Public 
Instruction 


In Illinois the State Department of 


Public Instruction is charged with 
the responsibility for recognizing 
high schools. The procedure fol- 
lowed by the State Department of 
Public Instruction is similar in most 
respects to that used by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois for accrediting. 
The visitors make the report of 
their visits to a reviewing committee 
for final approval or disapproval of 
recommendations. To avoid dupli- 
cation of services, it has been agreed 
that the reports of the visits of the 
State Department will be accepted 
for accrediting by the University of 
Illinois, subject to the approval of 
the Committee on Admissions from 
Secondary Schools. The State De- 
partment will accept the reports of 
the High School Visitor’s Office for 
recognition, subject to the approval 
of its reviewing committee. To 
facilitate this arrangement, the State 
is divided into an east and a west 
side. The University, for example, 
visits on the east side of the State 
one year and on the west side the 
next year. 
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Committee on Admissions From 
Secondary Schools 


All reports of visitations are made 
to the University Committee on Ad- 
missions from Secondary Schools. 
The committee is composed of five 
faculty members appointed by the 
Senate of the University. The High 
School Visitor and the Registrar 
are members of this committee. The 
High School Visitor acts in an ex- 
officio capacity as secretary. At 
regular meeting dates the members 
of the High School Visitor’s Office 
and representatives from the State 
Department of Public Instruction 
make the final recommendations for 
accrediting. When the Committee on 
Admissions decides that the achieve- 
ments of a particular school are 
satisfactory, a certificate is issued to 
the school indicating that it is ac- 
credited by the University of Illi- 
nois. Most of the schools are visited 
once every three years for a new 
appraisal of their standing. At the 
present time there are almost 900 
schools accredited by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Accrediting means 
that all graduates, without examina- 
tion, may enter the University by 
presenting a certificate of gradua- 
tion together with the necessary 
high school credits for entrance into 
the various colleges and schools on 
the campus. 


North Central Association 


The North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary schools is a 
regional accrediting agency includ- 
ing twenty states in the north- 
central area. Standards of this As- 
sociation are similar in most re- 


spects to those established by the} 
University of Illinois and the State}}} 
Department of Public Instruction} 
The final approval of schools, how-}jj 
ever, is made by a regional review=}}) 
ing committee that meets annually 
to consider the recommendations of} 
each of the state committees. The 

state committee in Illinois is com | 
posed of a chairman from the High 
School Visitor’s Office, a representa- jj 
tive from the State Department off 
Public Instruction, and five public} 
school administrators selected by the}} 
Illinois High School Principals’ As-} 
sociation. The visitation reports,|) 
submitted for accrediting to the} 
University of Illinois, are used by), 
the state committee to evaluate the} 
North Central Association member} 
schools for accrediting. At the} 
present time there are 472 high} 
schools in Illinois that are members} 
of this Association. : 


High School Conferences 


For a number of years the High | 
School Visitor’s Office sponsored an} 
annual high school conference held} 
early in the school year, usually im 
October or November. School ad- 
ministrators and teachers from all 
high schools in the State were im= 
vited to attend. The meetings were 
professional in nature. The oni 
session on Wednesday morning and 
the closing session on Saturday 
morning were for school administra= 
tors. On the second day, sectional 
meetings were held for teachers of 
the various subjects in the high 
school curriculum. Educators who 
had distinguished themselves pro- 
fessionally were invited to the 
campus to address the various 
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jroups and the general sessions. The 
irge attendance of administrators 
fad teachers from all sections of 
ne State attested to the popularity 
jad value of the conference as an 
ylucational meeting. 


Regional Conferences 


yecause of restrictions on travel, 
ne High School Conference was 
iscontinued until after the war. To 
lp the public school administra- 
rs with educational problems, 
elve regional conferences have 
een held this year. 

The meetings were called regional 
onferences, although they might 
ell have been called study discus- 
on groups. The purpose of the 
eetings was to throw revealing 
ht on major problems in educa- 
on through the thoughtful ex- 
mange of opinions in group discus- 
jon. It is to be noted that there 
vere actually two purposes. The 
irst was to bring forth new ideas 


, 


tas to~- foster _ the cooperative 
1ethod for attaining intellectual 
rowth. This approach to the solu- 
on of educational problems has 
een effective in results. From these 
iscussions, members of the High 
choo Visitor’s Office better un- 
erstood the viewpoint of school ad- 
\inistrators on practical school 
roblems. The administrators, 
irough their participatory activi- 
es, learned better the method of 
\inking cooperatively. The meetings 
erified the fact that cooperative 
roup thinking is an intellectual 
<ill that can be improved through 
ractice. And because of its promis- 


ig possibilities, it was recommended 
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that school administrators seriously 
consider the procedure as a way of 
working with the school staff, the 
community, and the pupils in the 
classroom. 

Since these were group discus- 
cussions, a special effort was made 
to secure participation from ll. 
What seemed to individual members 
to be unimportant details frequently 
proved to be significant contribu- 
tions to the group. One of the most 
important results of the meetings 
was the change that was produced 
in many of the active participants. 
When a problem is one of concern 
and one that is being solved cooper- 
atively by a free exchange of opin- 
ion it frequently alters in a signifi- 
cant way old ideas, beliefs, attitudes, 
and ideals. Individuals are in- 
fluenced by the group through the 
sharing of significant ideas. 

These regional conferences were 
planned some time in advance of 
the date of the meetings. A planning 
committee, composed of County 
Superintendents of Schools, second- 
ary school administrators, and mem- 
bers of the High School Visitor’s 
Office, chose the subjects and ques- 
tions for discussion. The program, 
as arranged by the planning com- 
mittee, was then mailed to all the 
administrators in the conference 
area. It was suggested that the par- 
ticipants study materials on the 
topics and consider the proposed 
problems as they would apply to the 
local school situation. 

There were four sessions during 
the day, beginning at nine o’clock in 
the morning and lasting until ten- 
thirty at night. In the morning meet- 
ing there was a panel on the “Im- 
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provement of Instruction.” The first 
topic for presentation in the after- 
noon was “The Organization and 
Distribution of Administrative Du- 
ties.” Following this panel there was 
a discussion on “School-Community 
Relationships.” The evening session 
was devoted to a panel discussion 
of problems that are faced by the 
boards of education. 


Future Work of the Office 


That schools should constantly 
change their programs to meet the 
needs of an ever-changing world is 
becoming an axiomatic statement in 
the educational profession. Project- 
ing thinking into the future is an 
intelligent course for any organiza- 
tion to follow, for it tends to keep 
the organization in step with the 
rapidly moving developments of the 
modern world. The High School 
Visitor’s Office is considering vari- 
ous plans for the improvement of 
services to the public schools. This 
year, in the regional conferences, 
twenty-five University of [Illinois 
faculty members, including the Prov- 
ost and most of the Deans of the 
various schools and colleges, par- 
ticipated in one or more group 
discussions with public school admin- 
istrators. There may be an enlarge- 
ment of this service in the future. 
For the past three years special at- 


| 


tention has been given to the estab- | 
lishment of developmental centers, | 
giving particular attention to the im- | 
provement of instruction especially | 
in the field of social studies. Sig- 
nificant results have been achieved. i 
It is the plan to expand the work 
of the office in this direction. Needed 
changes in school programs will 
receive serious consideration. Prosi 
fessional meetings will be held, 
attended by public school people, |) 
University officials, and representa- | 
tives from the State Department of |, 
Public Instruction, to discuss ways 
and means of improving secondary | 
education in [linois. a 

It is the responsibility of the™ 
Committee on Admissions from Sec- | 
ondary Schools, working through } 
the Office of the High School Visi- | 
tor, to supervise the accrediting of | 
high schools by the University for | 
admissions to the University of Illi- 
nois. It is the duty of this Commit-_ : 
tee to determine, with the approval — 
of the University Senate, the con- 
ditions for accrediting of high” 
schools, to specify the criteria by 
which they shall be evaluated, to ~ 
give advice and guidance to the” 
secondary schools, and to encourage 
and promote the development om 
sound educational policies pertaining ~ 
to secondary education in the State ~ 
of Illinois. 
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VEN before Pearl Harbor, as 
the nation was preparing to 
defend itself in the midst of a 
lrowing likelihood of war, there was 


revealed a great dearth of techni- 
ally trained men for the production 


izance of this lack of a sufficient 
pply of engineers, technologists, 
md other upper-level industrial 
ecialists, made an appropriation 
f funds to the Office of Educa- 
on and asked it to call upon the 
Iiversities of the nation to assist 
2 meeting this need. Those univer- 
ities which maintain colleges of en- 
| ae and, later, universities 
vith graduate programs in chem- 


str hysics, or production manage- 
y, poy , p § 


ent were asked to enter into con- 
oo with the Office of Education 
> furnish training in those fields 
or the war industries, so that 
imerican industry might undertake 
uickly the production of the vast 
mount of materiel required for the 
hrmy, the Navy, the Marines, and 


ne Coast Guard. 


The Purpose of the Program 


‘he program was designed to assist 
1e war industries directly and spe- 
fically with their personnel prob- 
‘ms, as they converted from the 
roduction of consumer goods to 
ie manufacture of airplanes, tanks, 
iunitions, and all the rest of the 
ast paraphernalia that must be fed 
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The War Training Program of the 


Division of University Extension 


1 
: Rogert B. BRowNE and Harry C. RoUNTREE 


Division of University Extension, University of Illinois 


into the insatiable maw of modern 
war. The funds furnished by the 
Federal government under these 
contracts were available primarily 
for in-service training of the em- 
ployees in those industries which 
had war contracts, prime or sub. It 
was complementary to the voca- 
tional trades training programs ad- 
ministered by the various state 
boards of vocational education and 
was intended for high-grade em- 
ployees who might be designated as 
the officers and noncommissioned 
officers of the army of industry. The 
courses were to be restricted to the 
fields of engineering, the sciences, 
and production management. The 
University of Illinois entered into 
such contracts at the behest of the 
government and the program was 
administered through the Division 
of University Extension. This was 
appropriate because, although a 
certain amount of training was con- 
ducted on the campus, the greater 
part was primarily an extension pro- 
gram conducted in the areas in 
which the war industries . were 
located. 

It was intended to allow a maxi- 
mum initiative to the institution in 
devising and proposing the type of 
courses which the particular insti- 
tution was qualified and willing to 
undertake. The Office of Education 
called in men from the universities 
to serve as the general staff for the 
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national administration of the pro- 
gram, whose principal function was 
to receive proposals originating with 
the institutions themselves, to ascer- 
tain whether those proposals were 
within the law, and to allocate to 
the institutions the necessary funds. 
It was understood from the begin- 
ning that the program was to be 
temporary in nature, addressed to 
an attack on an emergency, and with 
a minimum of direction from the 
national level. The wisdom of this 
general policy was clearly demon- 
strated as the work developed. By 
following this plan, it was possible 
to make use of the familiarity pos- 
sessed by the local institutions with 
the needs of their respective areas. 


The Procedure Used at Illinois 


The Division of University Exten- 
sion early devised a method of pro- 
cedure, the principal elements of 
which were: (1) a survey, conducted 
jointly by representatives of the 
University and representatives of 
the industries, to discover the educa- 
tional needs; (2) the designing of 
courses of study in the light of the 
information revealed by the survey, 
with the principal responsibility rest- 
ing upon faculty members of the 
appropriate teaching departments; 
(3) the designation of faculty mem- 
bers to be in educational charge of 
the courses. Their responsibilities 
consisted in maintaining appropri- 
ate standards of instruction, recruit- 
ing teachers for the courses from 
members of the University’s own 
faculty, from qualified men from the 
industries, and from other educa- 
tional institutions, and assisting the 
teachers with their classroom prob- 


lems. This method of operation | 
called for close cooperation among” 
the administrative staff of the Die 
vision, the deans, members of vari- 
ous departmental teaching faculties, © 
and the industries themselves. As }) 
the work developed and as the in- | 
tention of the program became bet- 
ter known, this cooperation was 
readily obtained. 


Scope of the Program 


varied nature. It was not the rela- | 
tively simple matter of taking the |) 
ordinary university courses, many |) 


developed, to be transplanted to the” 
localities where the workers resided, } 
but of building new courses aimed } 
toward specific training targets, | 
many of which were highly ad-_ 
vanced. Approximately 165 courses | 


pan 


were developed for more than 2,000 | | 


courses includes such eranicd titles | 
as: Industrial Electronic Control De- 
vices, Ultra-high Frequency Tech- | 
niques, Engineering Mathematics, _ 
Safety Engineering, Personnel and 
Industrial Relations, Aircraft Pro-_ 
duction Processes, Production Ilus-— 
tration, Cost Standards for Indus- 
trial Control, Chemistry of Powder — 
and Explosives, Military Map Mak-_ 
ing, Heat Treatment of Plain 
Carbon Steels, Techniques in War- 
time Testing and Research with” 
X-rays, as well as the more usual 
courses in Electrical Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering, Theoreti- 
cal and Applied Mechanics, Account 
ing, Industrial Management, Chem- 
istry, and Physics. 
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. 
| The University of Illinois entered 
to an agreement with other quali- 


ad Illinois colleges and universities 
iy allocate primary responsibilities 
) as to prevent unnecessary and ex- 
/msive duplication of effort. It was 
xreed, for example, that the Illinois 
hstitute of Technology would take 
‘imary responsibility for the war 
pining in the City of Chicago to- 
j 


ether with other Chicago universi- 


jes. A similar pes peaicinility for the 
pst of the state was assigned to the 
fniversity of Illinois. It was notable 
Jat there was a minimum of fric- 
pn among the institutions and an 
psence of institutional jealousy as 
ey joined together in this impor- 
int task. 

i As a result, almost 40,000 students 
tere enrolled with the University 
hder this program during the four 
iz of its existence, and classes 
fe re conducted in approximately 
Danty communities located in the 
rious industrial regions of the 
fate. Some of the centers were 
faall, but the Division of University 
ixtension had adopted a policy that 
|s program was not to be governed 
rimarily by questions of numbers 
ad sizes. 

‘Some of the courses were con- 
acted specifically for the Army or 
or the Navy and some of the 
asses were conducted on the cam- 
1s in order to make use of labora- 
‘ry and shop facilities impossible 
duplicate elsewhere. Several 
roups of students recruited by the 
‘gnal Corps were trained on the 
mpus as Aircraft Engineering 
ides. A Diesel Engineering School 
ir officers of the Navy was held on 
e campus also, which prepared 
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these officers for the amphibious 
operations so successfully conducted 
later in both theaters of the war. 

Many of the classes were held 
during the evening hours and were 
attended by the students after hav- 
ing finished the day’s shift. The 
local public school system, a local 
college, or a local private school 
permitted the use of classrooms, 
drafting rooms, and laboratories for 
such classes as were conducted dur- 
ing the out-of-work hours. In other 
instances, the classes were conducted 
in the plants themselves and on plant 
time. The classes were kept small 
so as to insure individual attention 
and participation. For most courses, 
whenever enrollments ran over 25, 
new sections were opened. In a few 
instances in which highly specialized 
instruction was being given and ex- 
pensive individual equipment was re- 
quired, the classes were even smaller. 
Enrollment was voluntary; no fees 
were charged, but the student was 
required to supply his own text and 
miscellaneous classroom materials. 
Upon the successful completion of a 
course, the student was given a cer- 
tificate. No college credit was 
granted for any of the courses. 

Some of the courses had the spe- 
cial objective of carrying to the in- 
dustries and the operators the results 
of recent University research, which 
is a particularly important function 
of University Extension. Illustra- 
tive of this were the courses in 
Fuel Utilization and the Conserva- 
tion of Fuels. Many other courses 
embodied the prompt conveyance of 
findings of University research to 
industry. 
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To be eligible for this training, 
in so far as most of the courses 
were concerned, the student had to 
be a high school graduate, employed 
in a war industry or with the im- 
mediate and definite prospect of 
such employment. For certain of the 
other courses, there were prerequi- 
sites, but these prerequisites were 
limited to specific preparatory train- 
ing without which the student would 
have little likelihood of pursuing an 
advanced course properly. The en- 
tire venture was an urgent, wartime, 
emergency affair necessitating rapid, 
intensive work. Such appraisal as it 
has been possible to make indicates 
that work of good quality was done 
and that vital training needs were 
met. The offices of the Division have 
received many expressions, both 
from the industries and from the 
men and women enrolled in the 
courses revealing a high measure 
of satisfaction with the general 
method of operation, the instruction, 
and the results obtained. 


Postwar Plans for Continuation 


Because of the use made of this in- 
struction by individuals in improv- 
ing their skill and efficiency, and by 
industries in increasing the quality 
and quantity of products and serv- 
ices in the war effort, there is a 
widespread demand for a continu- 
ance in some form of the helpful 
services given through this instruc- 
tion. 

The Division of University Ex- 
tension of the University of Illinois 
welcomes the opportunity to meet 
this demand. Its purpose will be to 
make the University’s teaching re- 
sources available to individuals and 


industries through the period of re- 
conversion and re-establishment of a 
normal industrial economy, and thus }| 
make these resources play as effec 
tive a part in the postwar eae 
ment of Illinois as they have played 
in aiding its war industries under |, 
the Engineering, Science, and Mane : 
agement War Training Program. jj 

It will provide instruction in “al 
gineering, commerce, liberal arts . 
and other fields, with emphasis oil 
upper - division and professional [ 
levels. Special emphasis will be 
placed on instruction in the many | 
new engineering fields which have 
been expanded in war use and which 
will have significant postwar appli- 
cations, as, for example, radio an 
electronics, plastics, stress analysis 
and instrumentation. 

Industrial organizations will find | 
the Division of University Exten- 
sion equipped to assist in planning | 
and carrying out educational and 
training programs, in cooperatio L 
with company departments in charge } 
of these activities. Inquiries are} 
most welcome. 

Instruction will be offered on both 
a credit and a non-credit basis, and 
at fees similar to those which hav 
been established for other Univer-_ 
sity Extension services. 

A number of courses have alread 
been developed and are available to 
individuals and industries. Other 
courses may be developed to mee 
urgent and specific training needs at 
any time. The staff members of th 
Division of University Extensio 
are ready and willing to assist inter- 
ested persons in arriving at a satis 
factory solution to their educationa 
problems, and invite inquiries. 
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' 

| 

wey G. I. has one primal ques- 
4 tion in his mind. His own ex- 
'—1 perience has proved that our 
(tion in war had the ability to take 
le from school or from work, to 
ye him medical, physical, psycho- 
trical, psychiatric, and vocational 
jerviews, to train him for many 
mths, to equip him with the best 
ers and then to turn him out 
the most highly efficient fighting 
-chine that the world has ever 
lown. Now he wants to know 
ether this same_nation at peace 
5 the ability to reverse the process. 
This is indeed the greatest chal- 
ge that can be thrust upon any 
| ae nation. If this country has 
cc the wherewithal to equip her 


ing manhood for war, can it not 
\efficiently find the wherewithal to 
hip it for the momentous job of 
hee and rehabilitation into a 
*hly competitive world? This is 
: biggest job on our home front 
onda. After V-J day ten million 
n and women mobilized for war 
+ more than four years will have 
‘be demobilized for peace. Since 
arl Harbor approximately 1,500,- 
) veterans have already returned 
‘the home front at the rate of 
J00 a month. The great demobili- 
ion.has begun; the big job is on. 
ey are coming back, and the 
ags uppermost in their minds are 
urity, home, and love. They have 
| many job classifications in the 
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“The Peoria Plan Veterans’ 


Service Center” 
H. A. VonacuHeEn, M.D. 


Medical Director, Caterpillar Tractor Company 


armed forces; they have had every 
type of military assignment. Their 
first desire is security in the form 
of jobs. The problem is that of 
shifting their war-acquired skills to 
peacetime vocations. Their horizons 
have expanded too, for their school- 
ing has been  schooling-in-motion. 
They have lived and fought on 
every continent of the globe. Their 
trial-and-error years were taken 
from them by the march of human 
events, the need to defend their 
country. Now they are returning 
equipped with war skills, with a 
changed perspective, and with a de- 
sire for jobs that will utilize these 
skills and into which these new per- 
spectives may be fitted. This is the 
challenge that confronts us as citi- 
zens. The way to use the returning 
soldier’s new skills will affect not 
only his own fate, but the des- 
tiny of 130,000,000 Americans. We 
must take effective action to absorb 
the returning veteran into com- 
munity living as rapidly and ex- 
peditiously as possible. We cannot 
indulge in the wasteful excesses of 
mawkish sentiment and muddled di- 
rection. 
Organization 


As an answer to this gigantic chal- 
lenge the community of Peoria, IIli- 
nois, housing more than 200 diversi- 
fied industries, responded to this 
problem. Under the original impetus 
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THE PEORIA PLAN VETERANS’ SERVICE CENTER 


of local industry acting through the 
Peoria Manufacturers Association, 
the Peoria Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, and other civic organizations, 
“The Peoria Plan Veterans’ Service 
Center’ was voluntarily brought 
forth. The attitude that is reflected 
in dealings with veterans and the 
general public is that of being pre- 
pared to render a matter-of-fact 
service and a dissemination of fac- 
tual information to men and women 
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CoUNSELOR COUNSELOR COUNSELOR 
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(| 
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i 
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who have served in the armed 
forces. It is inevitable that special 
problem cases arise, but these are 
exceptions rather than the rule, an 
are expedited along with the ordi 
nary cases. , 
As can be noted from the organt- 
zational chart “The Peoria Plan” 
works through the President, 
Board of Directors, and an Admin- 
istrative Committee along with th 
major assisting committees, and th 
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\taff members of the Center. In this 
cn a very close association is 
ormed between the Center and all 
he social, business, educational, and 
dustrial organizations of the city. 


“hrough publicity in the newspa- 
/ers, cards in buses and trolleys, 
)astoral announcements in the vari- 
us churches, five-minute talks by 
i ‘aff members before different lunch- 
on clubs of the city, and a well pro- 
noted open house, the veterans are 
freed to consider the Center as a 
e-stop service to which they may 
lome first so that their time and 
mergy will be saved. If any refer- 
lals have to be made to other or- 
fanizations, the Veterans’ Service 
yenter is in a better position to di- 
ect the veteran to only the neces- 
ary ones. 
Here under one roof the veteran 
5 welcomed, in a cheerful, club-like 
nvironment, by experienced coun- 
i who receive him in a helpful, 
riendly, and unemotional manner. 
de is made to feel that here are 
‘uman beings like himself who will 
Injoy helping him to utilize all the 
fervices available for a satisfactory 
jolution of his problems. His initial 
ntact is with a receptionist who 
ills out a card showing his name, 
dddress, telephone number, and 
‘ranch and serial number in the 
eo forces. The veteran is then 
ferred to the appropriate staff 
aember for an interview. 


: 
[ 


| Services Rendered to Veterans 


uppose a young man or woman 
vants to know the latest and most 
ccurate information regarding what 
e is entitled to under the G. I. Bill 
i Rights. It may be that he wants 
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to enter apprenticeship training in 
order to learn a gainful trade. He 
can scarcely do it on $18 a week 
while he is learning, but with the 
government’s assistance up to $50 a 
month if single, and $75 a month if 
married, to supplement this remu- 
neration while learning, he is able 
to prepare himself to be a more self- 
supporting member of society. A 
man with a service-incurred physical 
disability may qualify for assistance 
under Public Law 16, in which the 
remuneration is up to $92 for a 
single man and $103 for a married 
man. It may be that his college 
course has been interrupted and he 
wants to go on with his academic 
training. Here, too, the government 
gives him this opportunity. It may 
be that he needs a home, business, 
or farm loan, readjustment allow- 
ance, or review of discharge. All 
these things come under the G. I. 
Bill of Rights, and the Service 
Counselor is generally able to help 
him if his needs fall into this cate- 
gory. 

This counselor also has a routine 
check list prepared containing ques- 
tions to be asked of all veterans 
such as: has he applied for or re- 
ceived mustering-out pay? have his 
discharge papers been properly re- 
corded? and other matters of that 
nature in addition to going into the 
subject of principal concern to the 
veteran at the time of the interview. 
The counselor also gives practical 
advice upon business problems, in- 
surance, and personal loans. He ar- 
ranges with the American Legion to 
provide food and lodging for the 
veteran who does not have sufficient 
funds to carry him over to his first 
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pay check. If the veteran needs a 
small sum of cash for carfare or 
noon lunches, a referral is made to 
the American War Dads or the 
Navy Mothers Club, who issue him 
a cash stipend. 

In all interviewing an attempt is 
made to obtain as complete a back- 
ground of information concerning 
the individual as possible in order to 
have a basis for judgment that will 
enable the interviewer to give the 
most practical guidance without cre- 
ating an appearance of prying. The 
veteran is made to feel that here he 
does not have to go through a third 
degree of questioning before being 
given aid or advice. Every veteran 
is treated as an individual and his 
particular characteristics and incli- 
nations are respected, as some men 
are garrulous and others are reti- 
cent. The Service Counselor also de- 
termines whether the man needs 
more specialized advice; if so, he is 
turned over to the proper counselor. 


Testing of Capabilities 


Many times the man or woman 
needs an accurate knowledge of his 
dormant and active capabilities. He 
is. then referred to the Vocational 
Counselor who, with the veteran’s 
consent, puts him through a battery 
of objective\tests selected to fit his 
individual case. First, he is given a 
standard personality test for a meas- 
ured scale of values in determining 
his temperament and _ personality 
that will aid him in making an ade- 
quate choice of jobs and a satisfac- 
tory adjustment to his new environ- 
ment. If emotional instability is 
detected, more specialized tests are 
given to examine the ego compo- 


nents and to see what conflict is || 
present. In many casés of person= | 
ality conflict the Vocational Coun-_ 
selor arranges to relieve these ten-— 
sions through a series of het | 
counseling periods. Next, he is given — 
an all-inclusive aptitude test which — 
attempts to determine the probable 
level of his native intelligence and 
his various aptitudes such as: me-_ 
chanical, clerical, professional, and 
executive. | 
When the results of this initial 
“screening” are evaluated, the man | 
is given more specialized tests in his | 
most promising aptitudes. If he has” 
a high percentile in the mechanicalll) 
\ 


aptitudes the next step’is to deter- |}, 
mine just which mechanical aptitude | 
it would be best for him to pursue. } 
From the profile sheet of his prefer 
ence record and from the personal | 
interview with him it is easy to de- | 
termine his inherent interests. He } 
may be interested in engineering, — 
and further tests must be admin-— 
istered to see which field of engi- | 
neering it would be best for him to 
enter. It may be that he likes draft-_ | 
ing or architecture, and more spe- 
cialized tests are given to determine 
his aptitudes in these fields of en- 

deavor. The same procedure is used 

when any special aptitude shows up — 
in the initial screening test. It has” 
been found that this objective test- 

ing is an invaluable aid to the man 
in selecting a vocation, a profession, © 
a trade, or a school. In this way ~ 
doubt and indecision are relieved © 
and the veteran saves his time and © 
Uncle Sam’s dollars when he makes 

a more accurate choice of the oppor- 

tunities which are presented to him. 

At this time the Vocational Coun- 


| 
i 
1 
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lor either arranges for further 
| unseling periods in his department 
jr the veteran is referred to the 
‘ervice Counselor with suggestions 
is to the type of apprenticeship 
‘rogram or school that he should 
Jater, or he is turned over to the 
jlacement Counselor if he must 
Jave immediate employment and in- 
nds to take advantage of govern- 
ental aid at a later date. 


Survey of Vocational 
Opportunities 


the duties of the Placement Coun- 
blor involve a personal survey of all 
he available jobs in the community. 
i does this by establishing contact 
; 


‘usiness and industry, and he uses 
te findings and advice of the Vo- 
tional Counselor as a guide in 
acing the man in a job to which he 
an make a satisfactory adjustment. 
‘though most of his placements 
re of people who are physically 
bund, the placing of handicapped 
fterans is becoming a major func- 
on; in this field the Placement 
ounselor makes every effort to con- 
a prospective employers to aid 
im in the placing of these individ- 
als. At times it is necessary for in- 
istry to make a recheck upon its 
-ocedures and operations so that 
1e physically handicapped may be 
tted into the picture. The major 
‘dustries of Peoria have been most 
elpful in this regard. The largest 
ompany has approximately 1,000 
andicapped persons in gainful and 
seful work. This number is re- 
arkable when one considers that 
‘is company builds heavy machin- 
y, calling for heavy and light 


t 


lith the personnel departments of 
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machine work, similar types of as- 
sembling, and gray-iron and alumi- 
num-foundry. work. Those called 
handicapped are only those with 
major defects: loss of one or both 
extremities; marked deformities, 
congenital or otherwise; loss of one 
or both eyes; loss of hearing or 
speech; and those recovered from 
tuberculosis, heart disease, etc. The 
same can be said of the other major 
industries which have handicapped 
people at work. The vast majority 
of these people have a production, 
safety, and absentee record far 
above normal. They are paid at the 
same rate as normal individuals, are 
shown no special favors, and are in 
no way considered as accepting 
charity. They will be given the same 
consideration as any other employees 
in being retained on the job after 
the war. 

Many times the Placement Coun- 
selor personally takes the man out-to 
the job, introduces him, and sees 
that he has a satisfactory start. He 
also helps the veteran to fill out any 
forms pertaining to state or Federal 
matters. 

If the veteran needs medical ad- 
vice, he is referred to the Medical 
Counselor, who takes care of physi- 
cal and emotional complaints. Treat- 
ment is not given in the Center, but 
the man is referred to a member of 
the Medical Restoration Committee 
when necessary. 

Cooperating with the Medical 
Counselor and the Vocational Coun- 
selor is the Social Counselor, who 
makes visits to the homes and 
families of the veterans when such 
a service is needed to give the other 
staff counselors a more adequate 
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picture of the individual case. He 
also attempts to bring about a better 
understanding by the veteran’s fam- 
ily of his problems. He is the fam- 
ily’s representative in considering 
the veteran’s total adjustment. 
Another very important duty of 
the Center is to engage in a proper 
follow-up procedure after the man 


has been placed. Each veteran leav- 


ing the Center is assured that if he 
fails to receive satisfaction from 
the first referral made, he is per- 
fectly free to return to the Center 
where other arrangements will be 
made for him. There are times when 
he needs to feel that someone is 
behind him who is interested in his 
welfare. He is not required but is 
encouraged to telephone the Social 
Counselor whenever any problems 
arise after he has left the Center. 
The Social Counselor also checks up 
periodically upon the man’s progress 
on the job. It is needless to say that 
all of this procedure is handled in 
a most diplomatic and friendly man- 
ner. Never is the veteran’s initiative 
destroyed by coddling or snooping, 
but he gradually understands that 
the Center is not interested in just 
dumping him upon the world but in 
further helping him by tactful fol- 
low-up work upon the part of the 
Social Counselor. 


Functions of Assisting 
Committees 


Branching to each side on the chart 
are the major assisting committees 
who are a very helpful part of the 
Center. Their assistance is fre- 
quently given in the disposition of 
some of the individual cases as well 
as general problems arising in the 


| 


Center. The Employer Survey Com- 
mittee undertakes by means of a 
survey card to canvass possibilities 
for all jobs in the community that 
both handicapped and normal men 
and women can do. Thus the Job 
Placement Counselor has an ade- 
quate log upon which to begin his 
work. Surveys are made and sug- 
gestions are given as to where more 
jobs can be provided to fill the existe 
ing needs of the employer. 

The Vocational Training Commit 
tee, whose service is counseling, 
guiding, and placing, uses the facili- 
ties of Peoria’s educational instil 
tutions in working with the return- 
ing servicemen. The Dean of 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute heads 
this committee and assists veterans 
in further information along educa- 
tional lines. He and the other mem- 
bers of the committee also counsel 
with the staff members of the Center 
upon general problems of procedure 
under this heading. 

The Committee on Education as 
sists the veteran in choosing a col- 
lege or mapping out courses which 
will give him a maximum of return. 
In many cases the lifetime happiness 
and well-being of the individuals are 
at stake, and these first two commit- 
tees render a very valuable service 
to the Center as well as to the vet- 
eran. The most capable educational 
and vocational minds in-the com- 
munity are recruited for the Guid- 
ance Committee, which has the duty 
of assisting the counselor in all mat-. 
ters of this nature. Many times this 
is a clearinghouse for the final dis- 
position of the more difficult cases. 
Executives from the school system, 
Veterans Administration, sheltered 


ork shop, state rehabilitation serv- 
ve, and the clergy make up the 
‘fembership of this committee. 
#/The Veterans’ Group Committee 
Sis charge of the intake sources of 
tting men into the Center. They 
so aid the veteran in filling out 
bplications for benefits and either 
aa explain what his govern- 
ent has to offer or urge him to 
ime into the Center for profes- 
‘sonal counseling. Many times they 
apts the first contact with men and 
| this way are an invaluable aid to 
Ye Center. Serving on this com- 
Slittee are representatives of USO, 
Sblective Service Boards, Red Cross, 
eterans Administration, the clergy, 
pe onal groups, welfare organi- 
tions, and others who frequently 
fntact discharged veterans. With 
is committee rests the responsi- 
lity of seeing that the servicemen 
‘e given every opportunity to take 
llvantage of the Veterans’ Service 
wienter. 
‘The Welfare Groups Committee 
f) primarily concerned with assisting 
iimilies of veterans and handling 
jérsonal problems of the service- 
fen. This committee works more 
sosely with the Social Counselor of 
/e Center. These committee mem- 
#rs are chosen primarily from the 
fandpoint of their human under- 
landing and their willingness to 
irve. They are imaginative indi- 
duals with inspiring personalities, 
i.pable of encouraging others to see 
‘e brighter side of life. 
The Business Advice Committee 
lvises the serviceman who wishes 
ie into business for himself and 
hlarges upon the advice given by 
‘’e Service Counselor by giving 
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more specific advice concerning the 


particular business in which the 
veteran is interested. This group is 
also composed of  public-spirited 
business executives with a human 
interest in others and their prob- 
lems. Many times they have more 
specific information at their finger- 
tips than is possessed by the Center. 
Often a veteran requires legal 
advice which can be more ade- 
quately handled by a competent 
practicing attorney; hence he is sent 
to a member of the Legal Assistance 
Committee, who discusses in more 
minute detail with him his prob- 
lems which require legal advice. 
Our new laws have greatly in- 
creased the medical and_ hospital 
services. For many years a medical 
program for veterans has been 
available through the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, but the home-coming 
veteran does need additional advice 
upon his physical and emotional 
welfare. It is the purpose of the 
Medical Restoration Committee to 
provide this service which cannot 
always be provided by the Medical 
Counselor on the staff of the Vet- 
erans’ Service Center, especially if 
the veteran needs the advice of a 
specialist in some phase of the medi- 
cal field. This committee also is in a 
position to recommend proper pro- 
cedures in all cases which may come 
to its attention, since it is familiar 
with all of the community resources. 
It is a human trait to desire the 
respect and approbation of others. 
The average individual also wants 
affection, the feeling of being 
wanted, and of being a part of the 
group. The Social and Recreational 
Committee cooperates with the So- 
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cial Counselor of the Center in de- 
veloping for returning service peo- 
ple those activities and projects 
which will assist in making the 
maximum social and spiritual ad- 
justments with the minimum of difh- 
culty. It develops a new type of 
activity, program, or project to help 
these men feel that they are an im- 
portant part of their community. 

Sometimes there will be spiritual 
hunger apparent and these problems 
are certainly better handled by the 
Spiritual Assistance Committee com- 
posed of representatives of the 
Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant 
groups. 

The Community Education Com- 
mittee, by means of qualified speak- 
ers, makes various addresses before 
community groups to discuss the 
handling of veterans and what 
might be expected of them. Feature 
articles in newspapers, series of 
radio broadcasts, and printed ma- 
terial are employed to reach the 
desired objective. 

There is a definite need to quicken 


the community conscience regarding 


War Business of Small Firms.—Business with fewer than 100 employees 
received nearly 30 per cent of all the contracts amounting to 10 thousand 
dollars or more placed by the Army Quartermaster Corps in 1941. These” 
contracts, 27,485 in number, brought the smaller businessmen a total Of 
almost 681 million dollars. Many operations formerly thought to be beyond 
the ability of small business have been accomplished during the emergency 
by smaller plants—From Domestic Commerce for June, 1945. 


OPINION AND COMMENT 


rea ere 


eran through a program of educa 
tion. Members of the Publicity Com- } 
mittee study and determine means } 
of making the public aware of the } 
services available at the Veterans’ 
Service Center. As has been men- }f 
tioned earlier in this article, every | 
available means of publicity is used. | 

The Veterans’ Service Center of 
Peoria is definitely an answer to 
what a community can do in a hue i 


its obligations to the returning te | 


mane and effective manner for its 
returning veterans. Already many | 
similar plans are being set up im} 
various parts of the country that are |} 
patterned after “The Peoria Plan.” | 
It is the feeling of all those respor a 
sible for the formation of “The Pe- } 
oria Plan Veterans’ Service Center” | 
that the problem of proper place- 
ment and gainful re-employment of | 


a 


been solved in each community, | 
Giving a job plus freedom of oppor- } 


is more than a humane gesture 
it is sound business. 


